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Leading Textbooks 








The Story Hour Series 


Story Hour Readers (Grades One to 
Three Inclusive) —This method represents 
the best pedagogy of to-day. In its empha- 
sis on thought-getting instead of word- 
memorizing it gives the best preparation 
for silent reading. By means of its simple 
and effective phonetic work the pupil 
makes amazing progress in learning to 
read. 


Story Hour Readings (Grades Four to 
Eight Inclusive)—In these books for the 
last five years the delightful selections 
represent the best of both classic and mod- 
ern writers. They provide the kind of 
reading material especially needed by 
schools to-day because it is strong in its 
training of character and in its ideals of 
citizenship. Provision is made for “silent 
reading.” 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Geographies 
A Two-Book and a Four-Book Edition 


These geographies are strong in both 
content and method features. They place 
a major emphasis on industrial and com- 
mercial life; they have a simple, appealing 
style; their maps and pictures are re- 
markably beautiful; they give up-to-date 
information of changes wrought by the 
World War. 


Carpenter's New Geographical Readers 


These revised books have been entirely 
rewritten and reset in new type. They give 
interesting and graphic accounts of the 
author’s recent extended journeys and in- 
clude changes brought about by the World 
War. Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
have long led all others in popularity. 





Pearson and Kirchwey's Essentials 
of English 


Lower Grades— Middle Grades— Higher 
Grades 


In these books composition and gram- 
mar are so well blended that each serves 
to visualize the other. Throughout, the 
work is related to the everyday interests 
of the child through the use of contests, 
attractive picture, dramatizations. Oral 
and written work are closely correlated. 


Bolenius’ Everyday English Series 


Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 
Advanced Lessons in Everyday English 
Everyday English Composition 

The three books constitute a strong, in- 
spiring series for training the language 
power of boys and girls. The necessary 
motivation is secured through Projects 
such as boys and girls would choose them- 
selves. In each Project the language work 
is built up gradually. 

The spirit of reality vitalizes every 
page. The material and the work widen 
the pupil’s horizon and train him in habits 
of good English. 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


Lower Grades— Middle Grades— Higher 
Grades 


Some of the special features of these 


arithmetics are: The emphasis they place 


on the correct interpretation of problems 
and the choosing of the shortest methods; 
the training they give in the making of 
mental estimates and in the checking of 
results; their groups of problems centered 
about subjects in which pupils have a per- 
sonal interest; their thorough drill work. 
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Looking to Our 
FOUNDATIONS 


Is the significant title of a new book by 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which the author discusses frankly and fear- 
lessly a number of the vital and fundamental eco- 
nomic questions involved in the Conduct and Man- 
agement of Our Public Schools,—among them: 

“The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domi- 
nation and Control of the Public Schools in Bureau- 


cratic State Departments of Education.” Note- 
worthy Examples Cited. 
“The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School 


Funds. to Other Than Educational Purposes by 
Politically Dominated State and City School Sys- 
tems.” 

“A Schedule of the Various Items of a School 
Budget for Current Running Expenditures Showing 
the Per Cent. That Should Be Apportioned to Each 
Item.’ 

“A Saientific Basis for the Equitable Adjustment 
of ‘Salaries from the Elementary Teacher up to and 
Including the Superintendent of Schools, Submitted 
for the Guidance of Boards of Education in Fixing 
Salaries.” 

“The Schoolbook Question.” “An Effective Rem- 
edy Proposed for Correcting the Many Abuses in 
the Exploitation, Adoption, and Distribution of 
Schoolbooks.” 

Cloth. 384 pp. Sent postpaid, $3.00 
Send your order direct to the publisher. 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS 


* Geneva, Illinois 


PERSONAL 
SHORTHAND 


By GoprrEy DEWEY 
Harvard University 


This simple written record of the spoken word 
is meant for personal correspondence, lecture, 
conference, or telephone notes, memoranda, or 
original compositions of any kind. For any long- 
hand purpose it will save one-half to two-thirds of 
your time and three-fourths of your effort. 


Personal Shorthand is not a professional style of 
shorthand and will not make you a verbatim re- 
porter. It will enable you to write at two or three 
times your best longhand. speed absolutely legibly 
so that any Personal Shorthand writer can read 
your notes at any time 


This style of shorthand can be mastered in one- 
half to one-third the time required by the best of 
other systems. It is peculiariy adapted to the needs 
of secondary schools, for a year of study will pro- 
vide a tool of immediate and permanent value for 
the general student, and will have a high prevoca- 
tional value for the commercial student. 


Personal Shorthand (7ext’, $1.50 postpaid 
Personal Shorthand Reader, Nr. 1, 40 cents postpaid 
Personal Shorthand Exercises, 80 cents postpaid 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 





2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
































Ready in January 


A WEALTH OF MATERIAL 


Practical, scientific, inspirational is 
made available for those who teach 


in the new textbook 


Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning 


By Samuel Chester Parker, Professor of Educa- 
tional Methods, The University of Chicago 


The special application of the general principles of teaching in elementary 


schools is covered in this new book. 


The many examples of methods and devices which are described and illustrated 
are those actually used in progressive elementary schools. 


Scientific evidence convincingly supports the abundance of practical material. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
London Atlanta Dallas 
Columbus San Francisco 
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OHIO'S NEW SURVEY 


There is a genuine attempt to have an honest 
and intelligent survey of Ohio’s state supported 
colleges and universities. 

A joint educational committee composed of 
B. R. Buckingham, chairman, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; T. Howard Winters, secretary State 
Department of Education, Columbus; B. M. 
Davis, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; W. L. 
Gard, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; C. F. 
Reebs, Bowling Green State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, and Lester S. Ivins, Ken¢ 
State Teachers College, Kent, Ohio, has re- 
cently been appointed to make a study of the 
Stale supported higher institutions of learning 
of Ohio. 

rhe above committee spends one week at each 
of the state institutions for the purpose ot visit- 
ing classes and holding interviews with a hope 
of working out a uniform educational procedure 
to facilitate the transfer of credit from one 
State institution to the other. Ohio’s educa- 
tional institutions, like those of other states, 
have grown very rapidly and in their natural 
development each institution finds itself expand - 
in some cases more rapidly than the facilities 
warrant. This commission hopes to set-up cer- 
tain standards that will have a tendency to 
equalize and standardize the work of the vari- 





ous state institutions in such a way as to make 
a balance among the several institutions. 

Never in the history of the state has there been 
such a fine spirit of co-operation among the State 
colleges and universities as now exists. After the 
present study has been completed, each institu- 
tion will have in its possession information upon 
the following eleven points which have been 
placed under study: Admission standards; 
faculty training and experience; salaries; 
faculty load; library, laboratory, and classroom 
equipment; organization of instruction; quality 
of instruction; standards of graduation; extra- 
mural credits; summer credits; tuition fees. 

When the commission has completed its. visi- 
tation to all the schools, the facts found will be 
tabulated. The committee has power to make 
recommendations to the president of each insti- 
tution, outlining methods of procedure which 
will facilitate transfer of credits from one insti- 
tution to the other. 

a a I iene eet teat iaceeneo me 


FESS AND FERRIS 


Stranger things have happened than for 
Senators Fess and Ferris to be the rival candi- 
dates for the presidency in 1924. 

Judged by the success of these schoolmasters 
in the famous election of 1922 Mr. Fess showed 
greater vote-getting possibilities than did any 
other Harding candidate, and he has demon- 
strated better leadership skill in Congress and 
in national affairs than has any other man who 
can be thought of by the Republicans if Presi- 
dent Harding declines to be a candidate. Sena- 
tor Ferris as a Democrat has for the third time 
demonstrated greater vote-getting qualities 
from disaffected Republicans than has any other 
Democrat in the country. 

It will be exceedingly interesting if it should 
eventuate that the 1924 campaign has two 
schoolmaster candidates when there has never 
been one before. 
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EVERSULL’S ADDRESS 


We shall ‘use in the near future an admirable 
article by Frank L. Eversull, principal, Wood- 
ward School, St Louis, Missouri. The basis of 
the articic is an address that he delivered at a 
farmers’ institute. It is exceedingly wholesome 
and inspiring. 

We have long felt that the school principals 
are doing some of the best writing and talking 
in the profession to-day. Mr. Eversull certainly 
demonstrates the principal’s ability to write and 
speak to the rank and file of the people who pay 
taxes. 
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RATHER INTERESTING 


A principal gave in a six-year-old girl’s intelli- 
gence test a scheduled question: “ What would 
you do if a fire started in your house?” She 
answered: “I do not know,” and therefore she 
was marked below the standard intelligence by 
the principal. When this principal was asked 
what he would do, he replied: “ I do not know.” 
Unfortunately there was no way to record his 
mental age. 

There is no question but that the intelligence 
tests will ultimately lead somewhere, but they 
must be handled by men and women who have 
some intelligence themselves. 

Nowhere is common sense more needed than 
in making practical use of intelligence tests. 


—s 





SYMPOSIUM OF PRIMARY WORK 

The Utah Educational Review, Salt Lake 
City, in the October issue devoted practically 
the entire paper to “A Symposium of Primary 
Work in the Schools of Utah,” prepared by a 
committee of which Mathilda Peterson, state 
primary supervisor, is chairman. It is the most 
elaborate and definitely helpful of anything of 
the kind we have seen published in any form. 
The Symposium occupies seventy pages, double 
column, five hundred words to a column, or a 
total of 70,000 words, or a good sized book. 
The committee assisting Miss Peterson: 
Lizbeth M. (ualtrough, Salt Lake City; Her- 
mese Peterson, Brigham Young University, 
Provo; Henry Peterson, Agricultural College, 
Logan; L. John Nuttall, Jr., superintendent 
Nebo District, Utah County. 
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THE MOTIVATION 


We are using in this issue an 
article by © Flora FE. Billings, of Boston, 
assistant director oi the Department of Prac- 
tice and Training, on “The Motivation of 
Spelling.” We are confident that this is the 
best article on teaching spelling that has been 
published. It builds upon all the best things 
that have been written on learning to spell and 
adds thereto several demonstrations better than 
anything that has been published. 


—_ ’~ _ 
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W. R. COMINGS’ ARTICLE 


We shall use in the near future an important 
article on the noble work of the Rotarians. The 
Rotarians have undertaken a yreat work for 
crippled children, and the teaching fraternity 
especially should get behind it and. help espe- 
ciaily by publicity. 

The Rotarians and the kindred _ or- 
ganizations—Kiwanis and Lion Clubs— 
have introduced a greatly needed functioning 
of social-civic-business interests. For 200 years 
and more club life was an imported idea. The 
real spirit was exclusiveness. The chief attrac- 
tion of a club was the fact that many who 
wished to belong couldn’t get in. Members 
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often thought more of keeping some out than 


_ literary and secondarily social.. 
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of getting some one in. They were primarily 
Chambers of 
various names were business 
bodies whose chief purpose was to protect busi- 
ness interests. They focused their thought 
on financial functioning. They were really a 
club of prominent business men. 

Very recently an entirely new creation has 
come into American life. There are three dis- 
tinct missions of the Kotarians : First to make it 
impossible for any business, professional, sociat 
or civic class in the community to monopolize 
it. It thinks in large units. It is a broadcasting 
institution. It was the first crganization in 
which a doctor, an undertaker, and a clergyman 
could be on an equal footing. 

Second, to get behind a public cause in which 
the entire community could agree upon the 
desirability of its activity. No narrow gauge 
man can be comfortable in a meeting of Rota- 
rians. No member can claim a moment’s atten- 
tion to voice a narrow race or creed prejudice. 
It has as its motto, “ broadmindedness.” 

Third, to clarify the atmosphere of every- 
thing harmful socially and personally. It stands 
for the public school, not because somebody else 
is against it but because it is the public’s school. 
It broadcasts great ideals like the personal 
cleanliness of the boys. Its provision of the best 
possible care, treatment, and vocational educa- 
tion of cripples is as noble a mission as any 
organization has ever underwritten. 

No other organization has ever given quite 
such prominence to men in the teaching profes- 
sion as do the Rotarians. 

All this and other reasons account for the 
prominence we are to give W. R. Comings’ 
article in the Journal of Education. 


—_ i e 
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TEACHER TRAINING IN SERVICE 

One of the most important demonstrations 
of the new devotion of teachers to their profes- 
sion is the extent of their professional work in 
vacation. 

San Diego, California,is a good illustration. 
Of the 507 public school teachers there were 
225 studying for credits, earning a total of 1,139 
semester units. 

They attended twenty-three different insti- 
tutions of learning. These 225 teachers ex- 
pended about $30,000 for their summer school 
work for credits. 


commerce by 
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ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 


According to estimates made by the Forest 
Service, 33,000 forest fires occur annually; over 
sixty per cent. are caused by human carelessness. 
Each vear these fires burn over 7,500,000 acres, 
an area greater than Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cui, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island com- 
bined. Seventeen million dollars of our country’s 
wealth is each year reduced to smoke and grey 
ashes. The National Forester appeals to all 
school children to help in reducing the loss from 
forest fires. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 
MORE THAN FORTY YEARS AGO 
Cc. W. BARDEEN 


Among the men whose pen and leadership 
have made a large contribution to steadying the 
educational ship of state in tempest and tidal 
wave of progressive insanity C. W. Bardeen, 
of Syracuse, stands out more prominently thar 
does any man now living whose wit balanced 
wisdom forty years ago, more and less. 

More than once we winced under his sarcasm 
and we owe to his slings and arrows more than 
we can express for keeping the Journal of Edu- 
cation on as even a keel as we have tried to do 
for nearly forty years. 

We could never play his game if we tried, but 
we have enjcyed seeing him enjoy his jitsu skiil 
in throwing into disfavor some crazy peda- 
gogical craze. 


Mr. Bardeen has aiways been in a class by 
himself as a combination of uncompromising 
honesty of thought, fearless in attack and bril- 
liant in literary art. 

No professor of English at Harvard was ever 
more loyal to traditional masterful rhetoric, 
and few masters of fiction have done a better 
service than has his “ Roderick Hume,” which 
was half a century ahead of the times. 

It has been a joy to be a professional comrade 
of Mr. Bardeen for forty years. 

Mr. Bardeen is living in Syracuse, active in 
business. Most unfortunately he is no longer 
writing as of yore because an accident a few 
years ago seemed to necessitate the discontinu- 
ance of School Bulletin, because of the demand 
it made upon his thought and pen. 


——O— 


BENJAMIN H. SANBORN 


Wisely and appropriately one of the best 
school book publishing houses in the country 
bears the name of its founder, though he has 
had no occasion to bear any of the burdens of 
management for several years. 

We know no man who has taken more com- 
fort in a life 6f leisure than Mr. Sanborn is 
taking and has taken for several years. 

His home is in Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
as it has been for near half-a-century, and 
where he has functioned officially, civically, 
religiously, educationally. and socially to the 
advantage of every phase of life to which he 
has made contribution. 

But after casting his November vote he 
goes to his North Carolina home, where golf 
links, weather comfort, and comradeship of 
fellow Northern-men-at-ease make the winter 
months a joy. 

And in June, after the festivities of Wellesley 
College cominencement are over, he takes his 
machine over the famous New England high- 
ways to his Vermont home, than which no 
one could ask a more refreshing summer set- 
ting by lake and mountain than that in which 
Mr. Sanborn was born and in which he has 
whiled away the summer months in all the 
years that have come and gone. 

It is not quite half a century, we think, since 
as a young man who had won an enviable repu- 
tation as a young schoolmaster and sales and 
introduction agent in the Green Mountain state, 
Benjamin H. Sanborn came to Boston as a part- 
ner with Mr. Leach, of New York. and Mr. 
Shewell, of Boston, and the firm of Leach, 


Shewell and Sanborn was functioning in the 
school life of the day. 

I was very much of a convention youngster 
and friendships were a significant part of my 
life, and I was one of the early associates of 
“Ben Sanborn.” We were both early in the 
activities of young Congregational churchmen 
and in many other interests. Neither of us 
plunged into anything political, or otherwise, 
that we did not confer and then work out our 
plans somewhat skilfully. 

Then came the break-up of the Leach, 
Shewell and Sanborn house, and after a little 
time both Leach and Shewell disappeared; 
“from the street,” and the Benjamin H. San- 
born Company began its interesting career, and 
it was most interesting to see to what an extent 
Mr. Sanborn’s discrimination in the selection 
of books, choice of associates, and famous “good 
luck ” contributed to the success of the house 
which several vears ago was able to thrive 
without the personal attention of its founder, 
and FE. B. Blackburn demonstrated remarkable 
ability in the management of the business end 
of the business, and William F. Young de- 
veloped almost unprecedented art and skill in 
plunging into the big game in the Middle West, 
pulling off and pulling out state adoptions with 
fortunes in them. 

It seems but yesterday that a young man 
just sprinting as the lively representative of one 
of Boston’s big houses spent a Sunday after- 
noon in my home seeking advice as to whether 
to trail along with the house with which he 
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was associated or accept greater responsibility 
as New England manager of another house, 
and when he left me that afternoon he said: 
“T guess I'll go with Sanborn,” and that was 
the decision that ultimately made S. C. W. 
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Simpson vice-president of the Benjamin H, 
Sanborn Company, and in the success of the 
new blood I have rejoiced as much as in the 
luxurious leisure of the founder of the com- 
pany. 
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No book is more indispensable in a high 
school, college or university library, or near at 
hand for every writer than is“ The New Larned 
History for Ready Reference, Reading and Re- 
search.” The famous work which it succeeds 
has meant more to students of history than any 
other work of the past thirty years. 

“The New Larned History’ has every scho- 
iastic virtue of its predecessor with the many 
virtues necessitated by the world’s evolution in 
three decades. Not the least noticeable fact 1s 
the large expansion in spatial limits and the 
introduction of numerous illustrations and 
maps in colors, duotone and black. 

To us personally the original work (1893-4) 
has been indispensable, while it was a never 
failing source of winnowed and reliable infor- 
mation for our children in their student days. 
Practically two million dollars have been paid 
by libraries, scholars, studetts, writers and 
others who found the former edition invaluable. 
H. G. Wells has tried to write a_ brilliant 
History of the World offhand, and he has done 
it remarkably well, but “ The New Larned His- 
tory,” which has been six years in the making, 
contains the latest words of some hundreds cf 
recognized living historians, in addition to the 
greatest masters of the past. Beginning with 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Josephus, and Diodorus, 
the list runs through the medieval annalists and 
chroniclers, includes the literary giants of the 
18th and 19th centuries, and comes down to date 
in the year 1922. Among the thousands ot 
authors drawn upon are Gibbon, Carlyle, 
Mommsen, Niebuhr, Rambaud, Macaulay, 
Renan, Bancroft, Treitschke, Theirs, Stephens, 
Bury, Roosevelt, Wilson, Freeman, Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Bassett, Bryce, Van Dyke, Voltaire, 
Breasted, Goodnow, Maspero, Rawlinson, Seig- 
nobdos, Graetz, Duruy, and a host of others. 
Little is included beside material quoted from 
the world’s leading historians, bygone and liv- 
ing. All sides of controverted questions are 
presented by the ablest advocates. Thus there 


are wunlimited examples of best _histori- 
cal composition and most authoritative 
statements of facts. Nearly 10,000. dif- 


THE NEW LARNED HISTORY 


ferent writers have been quoted or 
referred to. Many quotations are taken from 
works long out of print or so rare that only a 
few libraries possesss copies. Exact citation of 
the source is always given. 

The method of quoting from great authorities 
and the system of cross-referencing make it 
possible to avoid a vast amount of repetition. 
The writer of the history of any period, to pre- 
sent it in correct perspective, must show the 
influence from the past which entered into its 
development and indicate its relations to other 
periods. Thus he repeats in summary or ana- 
lytical form what ancther writer has done more 
authoritatively or more fully. The “New 
Larned” covers the whole ground without 
repetitions. 

The work is not an encyclopedia of universal 
knowledge. It is not a biographical dictionary. 
It gives enough of the biography of individuals 
to show their place in history and the events 
or movements in which they had a part, but no 
persona! details. It gives much concerning 
coveries and progress of science, but it is 
intended to furnish technical details. It is 
a textbook of philoscphy but furnishes the 
materia! for the soundest of all philosophies. It 
is history—in the broadest meaning of the word 
and covers industry and _ social 
movements; education, fine arts and literature; 
government, law, international relaticns and 
movements; science and invention; religions, 
sects and creeds; military and naval events, ete. 
We know of no work so rich in primary material 
such as texts of constitutions, treaties, great 
judicial decisions, state papers and so forth. 

The first two volumes are ready for delivery 
and the other ten volumes will come as fast as 
their publication is possible. 

We congratulate the editors and publishers 
(C. A. Nichols Publishing Company, of Spring- 


‘ry 
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dis- 
not 
not 





economics, 


field, Massachusetts) cn the apparent success of 
their pretentious undertaking, and we believe 
the new work will be spontaneously welcomed 
by educators, librarians, people in public life 
and indeed every aspiring man and woman for 
themselves and their families. 





has gained in influence and _ increased 






versity. 


Of all inspiriting and moralizing agencies in American society today, the public school alone 


in strength since the Civil War. Legislation 


has declined in efficiency, the courts are less respected, the church has been left behind, and 
education—public education—alone has retained its hold on democracy and is becoming more 
and more effective as the years go by.—Charles William Eliot, Former President, Harvard Uni- 
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SIXTEEN PROBEEMS -OF SGHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 


TWELFTH 


ARTICLE 


THE PACE OF PROGRESS 


It is the height of folly to estimate anything 
by a hard and fast study of its present status. 
There is not cne acre in a thousand under cul- 
tivation that is A No. 1 in its yield, and yet the 
grain yield, vegetable product and fruit output 
has increased marvelously in the last quarter 
of a century. 

There is not one loom in a million that is 100 
per cent. perfect in its annual product, and yet 
the looms as a whole have increased their out- 
put wonderfully in half a century. 

The pace of progress in agriculture and the 
industries is the phase to study. So in every 
other functioning. 

There is no problem of school administration 
that has been solved, but the pace of progress 
in schoo! administration is equal to anything in 
any phase of public service or private activity. 
The pace of progress must be the gauge of effi- 
cency. 

There are now no serious unsolved problems 
of personal ofticial recreancy where the public 
has been educated to the importance of the 
school administration. If there is anywhere 
suspicion of mialadministration it is surely 
due to scandalous neglect to educate the public 
to appreciation of the dependence of the public 
schocl upon an honest, intelligent, devoted ser- 
vice of the school administration. 

Fifty years ago the condition in many town- 
ships and cities was scandalous. While I was 
on the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion, less than forty years ago, there were 
country districts in which the three members 
of the township board divided the spoils. One 
member furnished crooked wood for the schools 
at a high price, one had a position for a daugh- 
ter in the schools, and another required the 
teacher to board with his daughter-in-law a 
mile from the school and pay more than she 


would have to pay for better board near the 
school. 

A case of the latter was notorious. A teacher 
could not stand the walk nor the quality of the 
board, and came in near the school. The mem- 
ber of the school board who had made the con- 
tract asked the State Board to refuse to allow 
her to teach in the state because of immoral 
conduct, which immoral conduct consisted in 
“violating her contract.” 

We could fill pages with things that we know 
to have been quite common. There are mis- 
deeds now, but they are so rare as to attract 
attention, while they were then so common as 
to cause no comment in many communities. 

Then local school districts were universal, 
now they are only in states that rank low in 
educational ways. The opportunities for mem- 
bers to reap personal rewards if they desired 
were quite general; now they are exceedingly 
rare, 

Then there was no state with a tenure of 
ofhce for teachers to protect them against an 
enemy on the board or from a friend of an 
enemy on the board. Now there is no up-to- 
date state that has not a protective tenure law. 

Then there was no budget system anywhere; 
now the budget is the rule in self-respecting 
cities. Then the auditing of accounts was so 
joose that a superintendent stole half-a-miilion 
dollars of school funds and was caught by 
accident. Now accounting is scientific. There 
is now slight opportunity for direct personal 
advantage. 

Then the press gave slight attention to any 
scandal; now a school board scandal is on the 
front page with headlines. 

All that is needed anywhere is publicity, and an 
aroused public today will make short work in 
eliminating any school official who is recreant 
to his trust. 





VALUE OF SMILES 


Nobody ever added up 
The value of a smile, 

We know how much a dollar’s worth, 
And how much is a mile, 

We know the distance to the sun; 
The size and weight of earth, 

But no one here can tell us just 
How much a smile is worth. 

Nobody knows the value of 
A kind and helpful word, 

The names of all the stars are known, 
And some of ’em we've heard. 

We know the distance to the moon, 
To Mars and Saturn, too; 

But no one really knows how much 
A cheery word will do. 


The smile you wore a year ago 
May here be working yet, 

It may be doing some one good 
Whom you have never met. 

Somebody may be plugging on 
Believing life worth while, 

Because across his way you shed 
The lustre of a smile. 

The kindly word you speak today— 
You'll never live to know 

The sum of all that it will do, 
The distance it will go. 

So smile and speak the cheery word, 
And brighten up the earth, 

Beyond all human dreams of wealth 
These little things are worth. 

—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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One of the largest problems in the technique 
‘of teaching is that of supplying adequate 
motives for the efforts of our pupils. As the 
old adage reads: “We may lead a horse to 
water but we can’t make him drink,” or, in other 
words, we may present our material in the 
most approved psychological manner, but if the 
child does not want to learn we cannot make 
him learn. The “urge” must come from within 
—he must feel hunger if we would feed him, 
or carrying the figure on further, we must so 
“set the table with attractive viands and 
appetizing morsels that he will eat” without 
urging. 

This does not mean a soft pedagogy or weak- 
kneed pedagogue, but it does mean that our 
materials and teaching-steps should be pre- 
sented in such a way as to appeal to the natural 
longings and instincts of the child. 

Wilson in his “ Mctivation of School Work” 
defines Motivation as “that attack upon school 
work which seeks to make its tasks significant 
and purposeful to each child. by relating them 
to his own childish experiences, questions, 
problems and desires” ('*). 

The child’s spelling is “ motivated whenever 
he sees a real use in it—whenever it satisfies 
some need he feels, secures some desired end, or 
helps him to attain some definite goal” (*) 

The more he desires to reach that given goal, 
the stronger and more compelling are his 
motives for working. 

Rice has shown us how futile and wasteful 
have been our old-time spelling drills (*), hence 
our desire to gather together the best schemes 
known for vitalizing our spelling lessons. 
Many of our children like to spell. The diffi- 
culties of proper motivation do not arise from 
these, although their enthusiasm and enjoyment 
are certainly increased through appealing to 
their childish interests and needs. They take 
pride in their good work, they enjoy the mas- 
tery of their tasks and they are fond of work 
for work’s sake. 

But this class of pupils is the small minority 
and practically can take care of itself. It is the 
large majority that absorbs cur attention and 
sharpens our wits. These are the children who 
must be appealed to through strong mediate 
interests. 

James in his “ Talks to Teachers” (*) says: 
“Any object not interesting in itself may he- 
come interesting through becoming associated 
with: an object in which an interest already 
exists.” Acting on this principle, teachers have 
made the spelling worth while to the child by 


(1) H. B. and G. M. Wilson—“Motivation of School 
| ae pp. 190-192 


(2) . and G. M. Wilson—‘“Motivation of School 
Work,” p. 15. 

(3) J. M. Rice—“The Futility of the Spelling Grind,” 
Forum 23: 163-172, 409-419. 

(4) James—‘Talks to Teachers,” p. 94. 
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THE MOTIVATION OF SPELLING 
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organizing the oid-time drill into the new game 
or cortest. Through the “play idea” the child 
has found that his spelling has become a period 
of enjoyment. As a_ great by-product the 
teacher has found that he has_ incidentally 
learned to spell without the old-time nag- 
ging. 

These games, contests, and devices are not an 
end in themselves, but only a way to link the 
child’s play-interests to work-interests—in this 
case, his spelling. The teacher must always re- 
member that all games and devices should be 
used in small doses and most discreetly. Too 
much frosted cake and too big tastes of ice 
cream spoil one’s digestion. The substantial 
“bread and butter” of daily effort and hard 
striving for mastery is the element that makes 
for power and character. None of these games 
and contests should be used to “ sugar-coat” 
reai work. They should rather come as rewards 
for honest effort. : 

The fundamental motive for learning to spell 
is the desire to equip oneself with a tool of 
seli-expression. Children do not care much 
about this adult motive, but they do want to be 
abie to write correctly all records connected 
with their school, or to communicate their ideas 
to others correctly. The “shibboleth” of cor- 
rect spelling and correct English comes wita 
later developments. Children are not worried 
over the adult point of view that incorrect spell- 
ing is a social sin. 

Through the records in the child’s gardening, 
in his weather observations, in nature records, 
in the listing of supplies and estimating costs 
required in his vocational work, in the written 
reports of the minutes of his school clubs, the 
skilful teacher finds many opportunities to 
stress the value of correct spelling and the need 
to drive that correct spelling home. 

In the geography trips, all reports must be 
correctly speiled to pass with credit. If the 
class is preparing a booklet of best compositions 
written during the year, emphasis can be placed 
on the acceptance of only those specimens for 
the booklet that are correctly spelled. Ili a 
letter of inquiry, a class invitation to some 
friend, a note of thanks for some kindness done, 
or a business letter to some firm asking for 
specimens or leaflets is to be written, only those 
letters are chosen and those compositions are 
selected as will bring credit to the class. Thus 
the motive of pride in class work can be 
appealed to. 

An individual spelling book may be kept bv 
every pupil, in which he lists alphabetically all 
his misspelled words for a schocl year, taken 
from composition and geography work (5). One 
writer speaks of this as a “ black list” (Char- 





(5) L. W. Rapeer and Others—“Teaching Elementary 
School Subjects,” p. 75. 
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ters). I question the wisdom of that name. I 
would label it, “ Words I Must Master.” 

Charters suggests a “spelling hospital” 
where all poor spellers must go at regular in- 
tervals until they are “convalescent.” Here 
help should be given each accerding to his 
needs (®). 

In the “Dalton Laboratory Plan” (*) Miss 
Parkhurst, conceiving her school as a socio- 
logical laboratory with children experimenters 
and teachers as guides, claims that “the best 
way to teach spelling is by repeated practice in 
words that are misspelled. This means indi- 
vidual study, and lends itself to the laboratory 
plan.” The individual assignments are made by 
the teacher on lesson sheets, with explicit direc- 
ee in minute detail for the child to carry out. 

Charters suggests that the children inaugur- 
ate a “ Spelling campaign.” The teacher gives 
an enthusiastic talk to the pupils on the value 
of good speliing and suggests to them that they 
organize a special campaign for a two-month 
period, and then test themselves out to see who 
is the champion. The set of words to be used 
is divided into groups, the children learning hali 
a dozen or so a day. All errors are listed and 
scores posted. The class divides itself into two 
or more tcams and these race, with the teacher 
as an enthusiastic coach. Good spellers heip 
the poor ones to study. When the time expires, 
the children are tested, the winning team an- 
nounced and definite rewards given to those 
of passing grade (°). 

Monroe, De Voss and Kelley give this de- 
vice (°) for teaching words with crucial letters. 
like “government,” “particular,” ete. The 
pupil is given a type-written or printed copy in 
which there are sentences containing blanks ir. 
which the particular word tc be stressed is to 
be written, e.g.:— 


PARTICULAR. 
“T frequently misspell — in writing com- 
positions, but now I am going to take 
pains to spell it correctly. My teacher says [ 


do no syllables and letters 
closely enough. I am going to do it now 














with —-—— care,” etc. ('°). 
Herbert Lull gives a plan for developing a 
“spelling consciousness” (1), He _ expects 


each pupil, when the spelling sentences or lists 
have been written, (a) to mark each word that 
he is doubtful of; (b) to test the validity of his 
doubts; (c) to then write the misspelled words 
he has detected, correctly in separate lists; 
(4d) to exchange with another pupil for mark- 
ing; (e) the additional misspelled words dis- 
covered should be added to the pupil’s individual 
lists; (f) the spelling mark sheuld be based on 





(6) Charters—‘Spelling a aepttal in High Schools,” 
School Review 18: PP. 192-195. 

(7) Evelyn Dewey—“Dalton Laboratory Plan,” p. 39. 
Dutton, N. Y., 1922. 

(8) Charters—‘Teaching the Common _. Branches,” 
Riverside Press, 1917, pp. 19-20. 

9) Monroe, De Voss and Kelley—“Educational Tests 
and Measurements,” pp. 138-142. 

(10) Monroe, De Voss and Kelley—‘Educational Tests 
and Measurements,” p. 138. 

(11) Herbert G. Lull—‘“Elementary School Journal,” 
vol. 17, p. 355. 
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his correctness of doubts as well as on the 
words correcily spelied. 
Pryor and Pittman stress the making of 2 
class project list which reprgsents some special 
interest, like geography words, or words used 
in the sewing class, etc. There should be a 
fixed time for its completion—some particular 
phase should be considered each day and all 
members of the class should contribute to the 
list. When the list has been completed, there 
should be a season for memorizing and testing. 
Perhaps a spelling bee at the close of the special, 
study would provide interest. He gives a special 
spelling book, “The Brown County Spelling 
Book,” that was made by the children to illus- 
trate words related to ten dilferent subjects of 
special interest to Brown Ccunty (?*). Ten 
days were set aside for collecting the words and 
ten days allowed for iearning them in prepara-. 
tion for a big contest held in the town at a later 
date, e.g. :— 
A.—*“ Words Dealing with History.” 

(1) Clarence Johnson—Clarence Johnson was, 
one of the first settlers ot Brown County. 

(2) William Young—William Young was his 
friend. 

(3) Hattie Young-—-Hattie Young was the 
sister of William. 

(4) frontiersmen—They were good frontiers- 
men. 

(5) Missouri River—The Missouri River is the 
largest in South Dakota. 

(6) trail—They came along the old trail. 

(7) Fort Pierre—Fort Pierre was the first fort 
built in the state. 

B.—“ Words Dealing with Brown County 
Soil,” etc., including words and phrases dealing 
with crops, with crop pests. with some allies of 
Brown County farmers, with pure-bred animals 
and fowls—-with up-to-date Brown County 
barns, farms, country homes, community life, 
etc. About one month out of the year could be 
devoted to such a project. A similar plan could 
be worked up, using the history and activities 
of one’s own city or town. 

In this same book are given many usable de- 
vices such as seasonable booklets, picture games, 
guessing games and contests and matches. 
Such games as “ Checkers,” “ Fishing,” “ Puss- 
in-the-Corner,” “ Mushpot,” “ Making the Snow 
Bail,” “Seeing the World,” and “ Baseball,” 
sound most attractive (7%). 

Courtis has devised practice sheets in spelling 
to be used in similar manner to the arithmetic 
sheets. A lesson of the practice sheet consists 
of a story with the words to be spelled printed 
in heavy-faced type. The child studies these 
words. On the back of the sheet the same story 
is printed with these words omitted and blanks 
substituted. The child fills the blanks ('4). The 
score is made on the number of attempts and 
rights. 










(12) Pryor and Pittman—“A Guide to the Teaching 
of Spelling,” pp. 99-111 

(13) Pryor and Pittman—“A Guide to the Teaching 
of Spellin 120-126. 

14)” Monnce, De Voss and Kelley—‘Educational 
Tests and Measurements,” pp. 140-141. 
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In Courtis’ “ Teaching Spelling by Plays and 
Games,” many interesting’ devices and games 
are given—*“ Syllable Game,” “ Jumbled Let- 
ters,” “Initial Game,” “Rhyming Game,” “ Deri- 
vationi>tsame,”: “Definition Game,” “ Linked 
Word»:-Game,”” “ Missing Word Game” and 
“Composition Games ” (15). 

This!work:aims not only to inculcate correct 
spelling habits: but also to appeal to the child’s 
socialvinstincts by giving him opportunities for 
initiative, leadership and_ self-control. The 
class is organized into teams, each row being 
ene team. Each team selects a captain, whose 
duty it is to organize his own team, make all 
rules necessary, select his players, arrange for 
contests, coach players, and manage the games. 
The teacher selects the words. In “ The Jum- 
bled Letter Game” the children prepare a test 
sheet, folding it in halves. On the left side the 
child lists the five words given, giving the let- 
ters in a jumbled order, taking care to “ jumble” 
the letters, one letter at a time, in the regular 
order. On the right hand side he numbers five 
blank lines corresponding to his arrangement 
on the left. Papers are exchanged, the oppon- 
ent fills the blanks, correctly arranging the 
jumbled letters. The papers are scored, the 
scores verified, and the winners declared, etc. 

Mr. Frederic Getchell, of the Mechanic Arts 
High School, Boston, has devised a most inter- 
esting scheme for the supervised study of 
spelling. He has prepared a set of lessons taken 
from the required “ minimum lists” of the Bos- 
ton schools. Each lesson consists of ten words 
listed in a column, with its corresponding mean- 
ing and skeleton form beside it horizontally. A 
study card is provided by which the child studies 
his lesson one word at a time. “The card is 
shaped in such a way as to hide the word to be 
spelled but disclosing the skeleton key and 
accompanying definition.” “The use of ‘this 
card,” Mr. Getchell claims, “does for the ‘pupil 





qas5) S. A. Courtis—“Teacher’s Manual—Teaching 
Spelling by Plays and Games,” pp. 59-66. 
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what a second person dictating the word to be 
spelled does.” It takes the place of the teacher 
and best of all it is self-checking and gives 
opportunity for the child to work individually 
and accurately and independently. 

This “self-checking scheme for the super- 
vised study of spelling” was tried out in the 
Franklin Elementary School in the eighth grade 
last year (1921). Thirteen of the poorest 
spellers were given the test on May 2 with the 
result that there was a total of 111 words mis- 
spelled by all, each having missed five or more 
words, the three poorest missing 10, 14, 21 
words. 

Mr. Getchell met these pupils six times be- 
ginning May 4, for one-half-hour lessons. On 
May 24 the teacher, Miss Jenkins, again 
tested the pupils with the result that there were 
only four errors as against 111 of the early test- 
ing. 

This scheme not only is usable but it is most 
detinite and objective in its appeal to the child’s 
ingenuity to see if he can recall the word by 
using the skeleton key. It leaves the teacher 
free and develops the child’s independence and 
ability to solve his spelling problem through a 
real project puzzle. It solves the problem of 
supervised study in spelling. 
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Day.] 


This is Armistice Day and it reminds me oi 
the Armistice Day four years ago. I was in 
class. When the news reached our school, it 
was about 1.30 p.m. Suddenly the church bell 
across the street began ringing. Five minutes 
afterwards the whole school was outside, yell- 
ing and making as much noise as_ possible. 
- - . We went to New York after dinner and 
walked around the streets for several hours. 
- - - What I keep in my mind most of all is 
that I was shocked tc see so many drunken men 
and women in the streets—probably the first 
drunken man I ever saw and surely the first 
drunken woinen. One such man was lighting 
an immense heap of paper that had been 
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ARMISTICE DAY IN FRANCE 


{An American boy twelve years old who is attending a French school, Ecole des Roches, writes thus of Armistice 


thrown from the windows. This thorn- 
ing I was among those who were to represent 
our schcol at the village ceremony. There was a 
very impressive church service and afterwards 
a parade to the cemetery, where the Mayor 
made a little speech honoring the few graves of 
soldiers brought there after the war. His 
speech was preceded by a military salute from 
the town hall of several blank cannon 
fusillades. 

At night Director Bertier made a speech re- 
viewing the Great War and describing some of 
the hcrrors that he had seen himself. The whole 
assembly sang several national songs, followed 
by the nearly religious ceremony of reading the 
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names of the pupils of Ecole des Roches who 
gave their lives during the war. This is the 
most impressive thing done at the school. fi 
you were to be there, amidst 320 boys and pro- 
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fessors, you would hear a pin drop on a velvet 
cushion. During the list of the 100 odd boys 
who died during the war from the school, there 
is a complete silence on the whole assembly. 





First Assistant in Charge, Mather Prevocational School. 


[Miss Nash is an experienced teacher who is taking the year to complete the work for a degree in education at 
This paper was presented as a class report in the course in Educational Psychology. 
sent to the editor by the instructor, Dr. Guy M. Wilson.] 


Boston University. 


For several years I taught the graduating 
class in a large city school that was known as 
“a hard all-boys’ school.” From the gossip of 
the teachers’ room I learned that coming along 
through the grades was a boy to be reckoned 
with, a gang leader, the worst the school had 
ever known, which was a record in a_ school 
where “hard boys” were the rule rather than 
the exception. 

Every few days some new exploit of Tom 
Martin’s was reported. As _ promotion-day 
approached there was always interest among 
the teachers as to who was to be so unlucky 
as to have him the next vear. A sixth grade 
teacher who was notable for her skill in manag- 
ing dificult boys, and who had never failed on 
a case, went down to absolute defeat before 
him. Her power lay in her motherly attitude 
toward the children, and I am afraid that, as 
Thorndike suggests, the filial instinct is not a 
strong one. I remember her compiaining bit- 
terly that the teacher who had Tom Martin in 
her class should be relieved of all other difficult 
pupils. 

Tom reached the submaster’s room, and there 
was great excitement one day when he clenched 
with the master over a slight dispute as to the 
presence of “ jelly-beans ” in Tom’s pocket. The 
teacher had ventured to doubt Tom’s assertion 
that there were none. In the strenuous five 
minutes that followed, “ jelly-beans ” flew about 
the room in all directions—an occurrence which 
seemed to prove that the master’s suspicions 
were well founded. 

One teacher, who was something of a wag, 
once asked his young brother if Tom “ liked his 
teacher this year.” The child, in a tone of be- 
wildered surprise, answered: “Why, no; Tom 
never likes teachers.” 

The graduating classes being on the upper 
floor of the building, 1 did not come in contact 
with the lower grade pupils, and had never 
happened to see this notorious character. | 
always meant to visit his classroom some day 
and have him pointed out to me, as I felt that 
my education would be incomplete until I had 
made his acquaintance. 

lwo circumstances made him a particularly 
difficult pupil. He was very slow intellectually, 
and as a result it was almost impossible to 
interest him in school work, and he was popular 
beyond words with the boys, 
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CASE REPORT IN PUPIL DEVELOPMENT 


BY AGNES G, NASH 


It was 


I remember my dismay when on the last day 
of school, I received my list of pupils for the 
coming year, and Tom Martin’s name, like Abou 
Ben Adhem’s, “led all the rest.” The blow em- 
bittered my summer vacation. 

On the first day of school he arrived early, and 
entered the room at the head of his gang. In- 
stinctively, he sought a back seat and imstinc- 
tively I knew him. Some part of my native 
equipment—was it the instinct of fear ?—re- 
sponded at once to his presence. He was fifteen 
years old, a strong, well-built boy, about five 
feet nine inches tall, and weighing perhaps a 
hundred and seventy pounds. During the sum- 
mer he had graduated to the dignity of long 
trousers, and so he appeared still more formid- 
able. He had a pleasant face, tanned dark, and 
clear, direct blue eyes—ncot a bad face, but 
certainly not an intellectual one. I restrained 
my impulse to ask~-him to move into a front 
seat, thinking that it was well to let sleeping 
dogs lie. 

During the summer I had planned a cani- 
paign of oifence and defence, which I meant to 
put into immediate action. The morning passed, 
however, and nothing happened. ‘The days 
passed, the weeks, the year, even, and never 
ence was Tom other than an obedient, well-dis- 
posed pupil. His cnly breach of discipline 
during the entire term was the accidental up- 
setting of an ink-bottle, and his dismay and 
chagrin was ainusing, considering who he was. 
He and his gang used much elbow grease sand- 
papering the ink-spot out of the floor. After 
school [ noticed that he had remained in his 
seat. On inquiring why. I found he had waited 
to apologize for his heinous crime, and this the 
“big bad mau from way back.” 

Now do not think that this transformation 
was the result of my magnetic personality, or 
my quiet force, or any of the other wonderful 
qualities we read about. There have been hard 
boys whom I have conquered, but in this miracle 
I had little mart. A set ot fortunate circum- 
stances gave the boy a chance to make proper 
use: of his strongly developed imstinct for mas- 
tery and leadership. 

First, a new teacher had taken charge of the 
Sloyd work, a Swedish woman, a daughter of 
the Vikings--strong, vigorous, and masterful, 
In her tom recognized a kindred spirit. He 
had ability m manual work, but had treated 








with undisguised contempt the breadboards and 
key-racks of the lower grades. This was in the 
pre-historic time betore the word “project ” 
had entered our language, but this Swedish 
teacher gave a few of the more capable boys a 
chance to spend the year making a piece of fur- 
niture for their homes. Tom chose the most 
ambitious piece, a desk, and on account of his 
strength he was allowed to make it of quar- 
tered oak—a great concession. There were no 
power-machines, and all the planing and sawing 
had to be done by hand. If you have ever tried 
planing oak, you will know where some of 
Tom's excess energy went. Two requirements 
accompanied the privilege of furniture making: 
perfection of deportment and accuracy of work, 
and each requirement meant something when 
a Swedish teacher had to be satisfied. 

When the furniture was finished an exhibi- 
tion was held—Tom being head usher and 
general manager—and the desk held the centre 
of the stage. It was ornamented with an ink- 
well and a barbaric paper-knife, which I con- 
tributed because Tom: thought the desk looked 
bare. It was a great day for him. For the 
first time in his lite he was leading in school as 
well as on the streets. His mother was as 
proud as he. She was a quiet, ineffective little 
woman, who explained to me naively that she 
had never come to the school before, although 
she had been sent for many times, as she was 
“ashamed to face the teachers because Tom 
was so bad.” 

Now for the second link in the chain of re- 
form. ‘Tom’s voice had just changed, and he 
had deveioped a magnificent organlike bass. A 
special music teacher, an expert in her line, 
had charge of the music in the graduating 
class. A wonderful bass was rare in an elemen- 
tary school. She inimediately organized a bass 
part for her chorus, relying entirely on Tom’s 
voice. Tom was the centre of attraction. His 
church also recognized his gift, and he became 
soloist in the boys’ choir. Here was another 
chance for a worthy response to the instinct of 
leadership. 

Then a third avenue of salvation opened for 
Tom. The school had never taken any part in 
athletics. There was uo playground in the 
neigborhood, and none of the masters were 
interested in sports. But this year the city 
began to foster elementary school athletics, and 
every graduation class had to organize a base- 
ball team. Tom was chosen captain, manager, 
pitcher, and everything else a boy can be on a 
baseball team. To make a good story, I ought 
to report that the team won the grammar 
school championship, but in reality, it won 
through the semi-finals, and only went dewn to 
defeat in the championship game against the 
best organizcd team in the city. representing a 
suburban school noted for its interest in sports, 
and employing an expert coach. 

Ia his academic work Tom was very poor, 
He was not naturally a good scholar, and the 
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years of idleness and inattention showed 
plainly. He was especially poor in reading. 
Many fourth-grade children could do better. It 
was impossible for him to memorize, “’Tis I 
that knows it.” Our course of study required 
that certain selections should be memorized, and 
many a time I stayed after school to help Tom 
with his work. He remained after school cheer- 
fully, and tried hard, but in vain, and I had to 
acknowledge that he “just couldn’t learn 
poetry.” (Here is another problem of 
psychology.) 

The master of the School, like all his tribe, had 
his fad. He was keenly interested in dramatics 
and declamation. The graduating class was 
reading and presenting “ Julius Cesar.” Tom 
could barely read, and had no dramatic talent, 
but he had a good stage presence, was abso- 
lutely fearless, and had a clear, strong voice. 
The deciamaiion meant so much repetition that 
the words became almost rote, and suddenly 
Tom was interested. The master decided to 
give the play publicly, and the boys contested 
for the parts. Tom, of course, immediately ap- 
plied for the part of Julius Cesar. I passed his 
application to the master, who said: “ Never wil! 
I allow that boy to represent the school in any 
public performance. For years he has been a 
public disgrace, ana the worst iniluence we 
have ever known.” My submissive instinct did 
not respond properly to this stimulus, but I held 
my peace and gave Tom a little extra help. I 
discouraged him, because I knew he could not 
memorize the words, but when in a week’s 
time he was letter-perfect in the part, I ex- 
pressed my indignation, remembering my 
nights after school. He took my tirade hum- 
bly, and agreed that you could do anything if 
vou wanted tc badly enough. This was a valua- 
ble lesson for om, as it removed from his mind 
the settled conviction that he was stupid and 
could not learn. When the trials came there 
was no question as to who had won the part of 
Julius Cesar. I heard no more from the master 
about not allowing Tom to represent the 
school. 

And se Tom graduated. Although his iast year 
had been so successful he reaiized his scholastic 
imitations, and could not be persuaded to go to 
high schcol. He got work in a can factory, and 
again a miracle occurred. Late in August he 
injured his arm and was out of work for two 
months. His mother prevailed upon him to go 
to high school until his arm was better. He 
went. and again a favorable situation developed. 
The master of the high school was a musical 
expert, and was at once attracted by Tem’s 
beaniilul voice, and a strong personal friendship 
developed, based on this common bond of in- 
terest, 

Also athletics were made much of in the 
school, and Tom’s services were immediately 
required, 

Then the freshman English class was study- 
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ing “ Julius Cesar,” so Tom had an advantage in 
his poorest subject. When he came to see me, 
I said: “I suppose you told the teacher about 
your work in ‘Julius Cesar’ last year.” He 
flushed, but his clear blue eyes looked straight 
into mine as he confessed humbly: “ No, I didn’t 
say anything about it. I wanted to let her think 
I was just smart.” 

In this coniession lay, I believe, the psycho- 
logical explanation of the whole problem. He 
had a strong natural instinct for leadership, and 
in his early years at school his intellectual slow- 
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ness made school leadership impossible, and so 
the instinct, too strong to be inhibited, re- 
sponded repeatedly te wrong stimuli. 

He was a fine influence throughout his high 
school course. His arm grew better, but the 
thought of ieaving school was forgotten. In 
his senior year he was unanimously chosen class 
president, respected alike by teachers and pupils. 
He is now 2 student in one of the large New 
England Colleges. I think athletics must have 
been the attraction as I cannot imagine Tom’s 
ever becoming a scholar. 





HOW TO CREATE A TASTE FOR READING 


BY OLIVE BEAUPRE MILLER 


Every father (or mother) who wishes to 
create in his child a taste for books that are 
really worth while must first of all be convinced 
himself that literature bears a vital relation to 
life and to how men live their lives, and that 
it is not, therefore, a superfluity but a neces- 
sity for himself and his child. 

The best literature not only quickens the 
imagination, an activity of the mind which, 
rightly governed and directed, lies at the bottom 
of most of the world’s great achievements, but 
it alsc deepens the emotions, the quick response 
to all fine feeling, widens knowledge and inter- 
ests, and opens innumerable windows on. the 
beauties of the universe. 

Valuable as all tnis is, however, literature has 
still more important functions to perform 
Since it is a true exposition of human nature 
and life, its most valuable function is to furnish 
men with a mirror in which they may see 
themselves. Exactly as a looking glass enables 
the lady peering into it to see what in her 
appearance is beautiful, as it should be, and 
what is in need of altering, so does the really 
worth-while book enable men to recognize what 
qualities in themselves are truly fine and as 
they should be, and what are ugly and in need 
of altering. It enables them, furthermore, to 
see whether these qualities, worked out to their 
issues in life, will lead for good or evil, for joy 
or sorrow, and it accomplishes all this by no 
means through preaching, but through such 
vivid portrayal of the characters and their 
actions as grips the interest and moves the very 
depths of the heart. 

From this standpoint, then, nothing can be 
much more vital than good books in moulding 
the standards by which men live their lives, ir 
opening their eyes to see what in life is truly 
beautiful and fine and what is utterly ugly and 
false, a separation by no means so distinctly 
accomplished as yet in human thought as men 
may imagine. Every worth-while book might 
be called an adventure in exploring the human 
soul, and the discoveries made therein often 
enough astonish the discoverer himself, so 
completely do they reverse many of his oldest 
and most closely cherished opinions. How 





often does he find a mountain peak of beauty 
where he never even dreamed one existed, and 
a desert of ugliness in what he had thought to be 
purely a spot of beauty! For this reason, then, 
the mother or father must see for himself why 
he would wish to eschew the sensational, the 
sentimental, the overdrawn and the cheap, 
which are not true, and confine himself to that 
literature which does represent human nature, 
albeit through the most fanciful fairy tales, 
fairly and squarely. 

Whether a hero be a commonplace individual 
in a workaday world, or the romantic centre of 
highly fanciful adventure, he is, in either case, 
an image for the expression of human nature, 
and what each has to contribute to our views of 
life may be equally true. Thus fur old and young, 
the truly worth-while book may always be 2 
spiritual adventure, offering ever new discov- 
eries, ever new vistas, and what each gets out of 
it will depend on the hardihood with which he 
sails those seas, the alertness of his lookout, and 
the willingness with which he changes his mind, 
and hence his course, whenever he sees the 
reason for doing so. 

Parents should begin with the smallest chil- 
dren, to have a story hour, when parent and 
little ones read together, and to select for that 
hour the very best books obtainable. The joy 
and blessing of that story hour in gaining a 
child’s confidence and in instilling into him quite 
unconsciously right views of life and a right 
standard of values is incalculable. Mothers and 
fathers must not only read to and with their 
children, but they must thoroughly enjoy doing 
so. If they are bored by what they are reading, 
there is either something the matter with them 
or with the books. And they cannot hold the 
child enthralled if they are not enthralled them- 
selves. 

The vital elements of a child’s book, as of 
an adult’s, are beauty and truth, and though 
the image through which these vital elements 
are expressed may be somewhat different in a 
chiid’s book from what they are in an adult’s, 
the truth and beauty are universal and without 
age limitation in their appeal, and the eternal 
child, hidden in every normal grown-up’s heart, 
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- will respond to those beautiful images and en- 


joy them wholeheartedly ii only the grown-up 
will yield to the child in his soul (a surrender, 
by the way, which often makes the story hour 
of even more value to the grown-up than to the 
little ones!). ‘The depth of the impression which 
any story makes upon a child may be calculated 
by the depth of interest which it has awakened 
in him, and, therefore, mothers and fathers must 
choose such books as can hold the interest of all. 

Parents should also keep in mind that, in 
selecting stories tor children, their stage ot 
mental development should always be taken 
into consideration. Children should not be given 
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stories too old for them; let these stories wait 
until the child can get the most out of them. 
Young children should never be given stories 
which will frighten them or overplay their 
emotions. There is a right time and a wrong 
time for them to consider the various problems 
of human existence. Let the problem with 
which a particular story deals and the manner 
in which it is presented be adapted to the 
maturity of the child’s intellect and the contro} 
he has over his emotions at the time you give 
it to him. Equal care should be taken not to 
make the mistake of giving a child a story too 
young for him. : 
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TEACHER RECRUITING BY TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


BY FLMER H, WILDS 


State Normal] School, 


FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS. 

Teacher-Training institutions are not attract- 
ing enough young people of the highest type as 
prospective candidates for the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Teacher-Training institutions must devise 
and put into operation measures to attract al! 
types of young people in excessive numbers with 
fixed intentions to train adequately for teach- 
ing as a permanent profession. 

Teacher-Training institutions must devis¢ 
and put into operation measures to select from 
this excessive number of applicants those best 
qualified by native intelligence, social traits, 
physical conditions and previous training for the 
exacting demands of the teaching profession. 

OBSTACLES TO TEACHER-RECRUITING. 

The prevailing erroneous conception of the 
teacher type en the part of the public, produced 
by fiction, cartoons, and humor. 

The prevailing idea that few can teach well. 

The prevailing idea that teaching produces an 
undesirable personality, making one nervous, 
fussy and narrow. 

‘The prevailing idea that the work of teach- 
ing is hard and monotonous. 

The prevailing idea that teachers are noi 
accepted and treated as social equals. 

The iow salaries paid to teachers and the 
recent publicity given to these low salaries 
through the press and the screen. 

The short time of training demanded, which 
minimizes the importance of the profession. 

‘Lhe ban against the married teacher. 

The type of teaching to which our boys and 
girls have been subjected and the nature ot the 
schools in which they have been taught. 

The disinclination on the part of parents and 
teachers to guide young people into the teach- 
ing profession, many promising young people 
being diverted into other less satisfying and no 
more remunerative vocations. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


A lack of a professional “esprit de corps” in 
the teaching profession. 

A spirit of rivalry instead of a spirit of co- 
operation on the part of the teacher-training 
institutions themselves. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHER-RECRUIT- 
ING. 


The work should be done in accordance with 
the established laws of good salesmanship: 
Absolute belief in the product. Getting the at- 
tention of the buyer. Creating a permanent in- 
terest. Closing the transaction. 

The work should be done in accordance with 
the best accepted laws of advertising: Attrac- 
tive to the eye. Brief and concise. Striking 
and pulling. Put where it will be constantly 
seen. Never wasted. Constantly reiterated. 
Supplemented by follow-up letters. 

The work should be based on one or more of 
the impelling motives that lead to action: Self- 
protection, property, reputation, sentiments, 
tastes. 

The work should be done -at the right time, 
recruiting effort not being expended on high 
school seniors just before commencement when 
they have already made up their minds in regard 
to a choice of a vocation. 

All materials used in the work should be 
planned and organized psychologically rather 
than logically. 

The appeals used in the work should not be 
exaggerated and over-sentimentalized. 

The work should all be directed toward a per- 
manent tenure in the profession. 

All the forces interested in the advance of 
education should co-operate in the work: Presi- 
dents and faculties of teacher-training institu- 
tions. Students of teacher-training institutions. 
Superintendents, principals and teachers in the 
field. State Departinents of Education. Rotary 
clubs, chambers of commerce, women’s clubs 
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and all similar organizations. Local boards of 
education. 

The work should be adapted specifically and 
definitely to the class for which it is intended, 
a differentiation being made between the 
maierials used for these two classes: (a) The 
prospective teachers themselves—the boys and 
giris in high schools. (b) Those who guide and 
advise these boys and girls—parents, superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers. 

TYPES OF RECRUITING MATERIAL. 


A new type of annual catalog. 

One to four page illustrated circulars. 

School student publications. 

Post card bulletins. 

Posters. 

Framed pictures of institution. 

Blotters and stickers. 

Personal letters. 

Advertising space in professional periodicals 
and newspapers. 

News items in press. 

Vocational guidance courses in high schools. 

Addresses. 


TYPES OF APPEALS. 


Pleasure and Satisfaction incentives: ‘The 
good times while preparing to teach. The good 
times while teaching. Long vacations for 
recreation. the thrills of discovery and 
achievement. The keen and durable satisfaction 
that comes from uncovering and developing 
youths’ abilities. Admission to the most desira- 
ble social levels of the community. Association 
with the worid’s choicest minds and personali- 
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ties. The joy of watching and guiding the de- 
velopment of the minds and characters of chil- 
dren. A life of excitement, adventure and 
romance. Lack of drudgery and monotony. 
Satisfactions in the admiration of children. 

Growth and Advancement incentives: The 
open door to advancement in ali walks of life. 
Opportunity to rise to the highest positions and 
salaries of the profession. The growth that 
comes from  assotiation with the world’s 
choicest minds and characters. Immediate op- 
portunities of growth. Insured opportunities of 
growth. The open door to all other occupations. 
The chance to discover one’s weak points and 
correct them. The best training for successful 
married life and motherhood. A profession to 
which a girl can return in case of misfortuné, 
Long vacations for study and improvement. 
Increasing salaries. 

Service and Influence incentives: Opportunity 
to influence civilization. Opportunity to render 
patriotic service. Opportunities for moral ser- 
vice. Opportunities to mould human lives. A 
linking up with every progressive idea for com- 
munity progress. Tremendous influence on 
community. 

TYPES OF SELECTION. 

Use of entrance tests, physical, mental, and 
achievement. 

Restriction of enrollment to upper group of 
high school graduates. 

Discouraging the undesirable. 

Vocational guidance in high schools. 

Honor scholarships. 

Teaching honors. 





WHEN SOMEBODY CARES 


BY MARIAN E. BUXTON 


The greatest gift that is given to us 
Is to know that somebody cares, 
Hardships may come as we know they must 
But still to know somebody cares; 
We can bear our share of pain and strife, 
We can conquer the hardest battles of life; 
And know that at last things will be alli right, 
lf we just know that somebody cares. 


We can strive to the top of Life’s highest hill 
When somebody cares, 

We can meet defeat to be unconquered still 
When somebody cares. 

For the goal to strive for is not the one, 

For a life of riches, of ease and fun; 

But just to know when our day is done 
That somebody cares. 


There's never a loss will seem as great 
When somebody cares, 
We can bear the sorrow, the sting of hate 
When somebody cares. 
We'll never think that all is lost, 
We'll straighten our shoulders and bear the worst, 
And pay for life, whatever the cost, 
When somebody cares. 


For there seems no use of life unless 
Somebody cares, 
No use to struggle or win success 
If there’s no one to care; 
For the greatest joy that life can bring 
Is not the possession of worldy things: 
But to know that whatever the years may bring— 
Somebody cares. 
—American Israelite, 
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STANDARDIZED TESTS IN SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM L, ETTINGER 


Superintendent, New York 
[From New York Sun.] 


It is characteristic of human inertia that 
whenever anything new is suggested as an im- 
provement in meeting the realities of a given 
situation a flood of opposition is aroused which 
tends to smother and swamp the new idea. 

If this is true in other departments of human 
experience it is all the more evident whenever 
any proposed educational reform is attempted. 
We are familiar with the history of innovations 
in the realm of scientific achievement. We may 
recall the opposition which was aroused against 
such inventions as the printing press, the sew- 
ing machine, the steam engine.etc. A theory 
like evolution or a movement for woman suf- 
frage at first meets the outcry of thousands of 
good people who fancy that such an innovation 
means the death blow to many cherished ideas. 
However, if these ideas bear the seeds of truth 
within themselves they are gradually accepted 
and people come to wonder why they were not 
discovered and adopted long before. 

The same thing is true of the in- 
troduction of standardized tests, which 
are beginning to have a widespread use 
in the educational world. Here also are 
many protagonists of conservatism who, by 
their criticism, attempt to stay the onward 
march of progress by offering lengthy argu- 
ments why such innovations should be opposed. 

Of course the opponents of the new procedure 
are found not only among those who disbelieve 
in the value of these new elements and frankly 
publish the reasons for their attitude, but also 
just as real enemies are found among the en- 
thusiasts for the new order who hastily and un- 
thinkingly accept the new and give good cause 
for the opposition by their enthusiastic exag- 
gerations of the values and possibilities which 
were never claimed by the discoverers and 
thoughtful advocates of the new methods. 

We seem to have reached a troublesome stage 
in regard to the use of psychological tests as 
applied to education in our schools. Some per- 
sons are claiming too much for these simple 
devices and they thus tend to discredit the 
whole movement and destroy or lessen the 
value that these instruments may properly de- 
serve. 

When the French psychologists Binet and 
Simon about fifteen years ago proposed a 
simple objective method of discovering the men- 
tally defective children in the school population 
of Paris it stirred very little interest or resent- 
ment among the general public. When Profes- 
sor Terman in 1915 devised the so-called intelli- 
gence test for classifying ail types of children 
it aroused little interest even among the profes- 
sional educators. When Professor Thorndike 
about ten vears ago proposed to measure 


achievement in handwriting by means of a pen- 
manship scale it was little realized that a new 
era was opening in the field of educational re- 
form. 

Had it net been for the World War and 
America’s need for devising some rapid and 
effective means of classifying the millions of 
raw recruits for service in the army, we should 
have lost the impettis which helped to bring 
the whole matter of educational tests to the 
attention of the public. The results of the army 
tests were found to be so valuable in meeting 
the practical needs of the service that the 
psychologists themselves were heartened to 
continue with redoubled efforts to devise hun- 
dreds of standardized tests for application to 
every field of industrial and educational en- 
deavor. It should be stated at this point that 
the true scientific spirit of the movement is 
best seen in the attitude of the leaders them- 
selves. They have been, and continue to be, the 
severest critics of their own creations, and are 
only too quick to publish the evidence upon 
which they rest their conclusions and to point 
out the dangers of claiming more than the evi- 
dence shows. 

Our city schools should not be behind the 
rest of the educational world in making use oi 
these instruments in an attempt to meet the 
difficult problem of education in this city. 

In the address to the supervisory staff of the 
schools last September we frankly stated the 
facts as we had found them in the reports of 
retardation from all the schools of the city. We 
have realized that the old system of grading 
and promotion has not yielded the best results 
in the matter of children’s school progress, nor 
of economy of effort on the part of the educa- 
tional staff. We have therefore attempted to 
encourage among the professional corps all well 
planned attempts to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren through the careful use of educational 
tests. 

There is now going on in this city at our sug- 
gestion an experiment along these lines that 
may have far reaching beneficial resuits. About 
twenty-five out of the 700 city public schools 
have been carefully selected for the purpose of 
classifying and grading the children on the basis 
of standardized tests, te the end that we may 
definitely know what benefits can be derived 
from these new aids in educational procedure. 
The entire experiment is under the supervision 
of a committee of about twenty superintendents 
in close co-operation with the department of 
reference and research. By the end of next 
term--that is by June, 1923-—-we ought to be in 
a position to have considerable evidence con- 
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cerning many of the most stubborn problems oi 
grading and promotion of our school children. 
Other things of great value will probably 
emerge as resuits of the work done in these 
experimental schools. It is very likely that we 
shall have a considerable amount of data that 
will enable us to suggest needed changes in 
curriculum, methods of teaching, selection of 
teachers, equipment and organization that will 
be of great help to the other schools and that 
will lead to economy of effort and genuine 
economy of funds in dealing with the plans of 
education in the city for the years to come. 
Even if these high hopes are not entirely 
realized it is evident that other benefits are 
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assured which are of the greatest import. There 
is certain to be a new stimulus to the profes- 
sional attitude of the teaching and supervising 
staff. If we can arouse a healthy interest on 
the part of teachers, principals and superinten- 
dents in making education in this city a more 
vital and personal matter, if we can all recog- 
nize the value of studying the peculiar and in- 
dividual needs of every child under our care, 
this experiment, even if it yields this alone, will 
repay all the time and efforts which have been 
put forth in attempting to apply the most pro- 
gressive aids that are offered at the present time 
for dealing with the problem of educating the 
youth of this great city. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


BY BERTHA HAYWARD HIGGINS 


Emil Coue, the well known and much loved 
French psychologist, whose book “ Self Mastery 
Through Auto Suggestion ” is just now attract- 
ing widespread attention in America, has in- 
cluded in this book a chapter entitled “ Educa- 
tion As It Ought to Be.” 

Yo those familiar with the work of the kinder- 
garten the similarity of his idea of “ education 
as it ought to be” and our knowledge of educa- 
tion as it is (in the kindergarten) is very strik- 
ing. 

Coué says: “ Awaken in them (the children) a 
desire to know the reason of things and a love 
of Nature and endeavor to interest them by 
giving all possible explanations very clearly, 
and in a cheerful, good tempered tone. 

You must answer their questions pleasantly 
instead of checking them with: “ What a bother 
you are, do be quiet, you will learn that later.” 

Some parents do arouse this love of Nature 
in their children and answer all their questions 
iuliy and in the right spirit. many feel they have 
neither the time nor the patience, more are not 
qualified. 

It is an unusual thing to find a mother who 
has time, means, knowledge, patience and will 
to undertake the physical, mental and moral 
training of her children according to the loftiest 
ideals. 

But in the kindergarten we have a young 
woman with a pleasing personality who has 
proved her love for children and who has been 
carefully trained to look after the moral, mental 
and physical welfare ot the little one, and to see 
in hir a thinking, responsible person, and to in- 
spire in him a love for and a desire for knowl- 
edge of the good, the true and the beautiful. 

She answers his questions intelligently and 


cheerfully because she is prepared to do so—it 
is her job. 


Again Coué says: “Teach children to be 
always polite and kind to all. Teach 
them to love all mankind.” 

There is not an hour in the day from the time 
they come skipping into the room with their 
bright “Good morning” until the last clinging 
fingers have released her hand or her skirts at 
the close of the session when a kindergartner 
is not teaching her children te be kind and polite, 
and inculcating in them a love for all mankind. 

And again Coue says: “ Above all impress on 
them that work is essential for man and that he 
who does not work in some fashion or another 
is a worthless, useless creature.” 

And nowhere can this be so well taught as in 
the kindergarten where the child’s play is 
directed so as to produce the results of work, to 
develop his own particular abilities and to give 
pleasure to others. 

Coué says: “ Never on any account say to a 
child: ‘ You are lazy and good for nothing,’ be- 
cause that gives birth in him to the very faults 
of which you accuse him.” 

No kindergartner would make such a state- 
ment to a child, but rather does she so arouse 
the child’s interest in the work at hand and so 
stimulate his pride in work well done that he 
works joyously and with a will, striving always 
to do his work well. 

Should he sometimes appear lazy she ascer- 
tains the cause and sets about to correct it. 

If his work is poorly done she is ever alert to 
find the first sign of improvement and is quick 
to commend and encourage. 

Surely now that so many of our thinking 
people are becoming interested in the “new 
psychology ” in some one of its various manifes- 
tations the world must more fully recognize an«| 
appreciate the deeper meaning of Froebel’s phil- 
osophy and the value of his teachings. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, managing 
director, National Honesty Bureau, 115 
Broadway, New York City, is  con- 
tinuing his activity of helpfulness to 
boys by magnifying the International 
Order of Knights of King Arthur, which he 
founded in 1893, and the thirtieth anniversary 
of the founding will be celebrated nationally on 
February 11, 1923. Dr. Forbush’s “The Boy 
Problem,” published in 1901, remains the most 
useful book tor boys and about boys that has 
been published. Dr. Forbush has a rare per- 
sonality which he imparts to his pen as well as 
to his voice. 


ORSON RYAN, superintendent, Logan, Utah, 
is making definite and heroic effort to have the 
public schools improve the child’s manners and 
morals in home and schooi. He has a card on 
which the teacher marks each child each month 
on Attitude toward school, toward pupils, to- 
ward teacher. 

The teacher also reports on improvement in 
initiative, prcmptness, co-operation, self-reliance 
and aesthetic responsibility. Each pupil each 
month reports on his improvement in physical, 
mental, and moral habits. Parents are asked to 
report on the attitude toward home duties. 


R. J. CUNNINGHAM, superintendent, Boze-* 


man, Montana, is near Dean of public school 
men of the state in years, and, what is more, is 
among the notable leaders in progressive educa- 
tion in the United States. He has never walked 
backward in all the years in that enterprising 
city of Mountain state. The State College of 
Agriculture at Bozeman has done much to give 
tone and spirit to the schools of the city and 
county, but not more than the public schools, 
under Mr. Cunningham, have done for the col- 
lege. 

CHAKLES WESLEY FLINT, chancellor of 
Syracuse University, inaugurated November 17 
as successor to Dr. James Roscoe Day, chancel- 
lor for twenty-nine years, had as impressive 
exercises as any University president. There 
were 6,000 in attendance, representing educa- 
tional and religious institutions and organiza- 
tions almost without limit. 

Dr. Flint, a Canadian by birth 
eariy collegiate education, is in the 
forties in age. He prominent 
in Methodist ministerial service, with 
pastorates in lowa and Connecticut, and in New 
York City and Breoklyn. Since 1915 he has been 
president of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa. 


HARLOW 


and 
early 
was 


SHARPLEY, 

of the Harvard University 
who has. specialized on the 
with which he is more familiar than 
a non-resident is with Boston _ streets, 
says the telescope can see 700,000 stars 


new director 
Observatory, 


Milky Way, 


in the Milky Way, and he thinks they average 
several million light years from the earth, and 
since a “light year” is 7,500,000,000 miles we 
are unable to think ot a star 1,000,000 times 
7,500,000,000 miles away. Dr. Sharpley thinks 
in large units. 

W. C. LAWSON, superintendent, Roundup, 
Montana, has carried his notable success in 
Bryan, Texas, up to Montana. Wide-awake 
Roundup gave him the welcome that made suc- 
cess both natural and easy. One reason why 
Montana topped the list in the index of Colonel 
Ayres is the fact that the state gives such a 
hearty greeting to the school men and women 
from Texas as well as from Missouri, from the 
far East as from the far West. 

C. C. PARLIN, now one of the eminent men 
in the service of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, was priticipal of the high school and later 
superintendent, Wausau, Wisconsin, and as 
president of the State Association had by far 
the largest meeting known up to that time. He 
left school work tempted by a salary double 
that received in Wausau, and even that would 
look small to the C. C. Parlin of today. 


LYMAN P. POWELL, who has been func- 
iioning in education in a variety of ways for 
many years, is now the director of the Educa- 
tional features of The Cosmopolitan magazine. 

GEORGIA HOPLEY, General Prohibition 
Agent for Constructive Publicity, Seventh and 
B streets, S.W., Washington, had no inconsider- 
abie part in securing the 187,000 majority dry 
vote in Ohio. Miss Hopley is a woman in the 
rigiit place at the right time with the right ideas. 
The saloon must never come back. It will never 
try to come back if the well-wishers of humanity 
will stay in the game. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that a woman like Georgia Hopley 
is in this work. 

S.E. WEBER, superintendent of Charleston, 
West Virginia, brings to the state a new strain 
in educational science and art. Mr. Weber is 
one of the public schocl men witha broad vision, 
with professional foresight, with ardent devo- 
tion to his mission as a public school man. He 
did a noble work in two cities in Pennsylvania, 
and he goes to West Virginia when it is ripe for 
the service he can render. 

MAJOR C. A. GRAESER, of ‘The Citadel, the 
Military College of South Carolina, Charleston, 
is high man im the state when it comes to leader- 
ship in magnifying modern languages. He is 
most welcome on the summer school faculty 
of Cornell University at Utica, as well as 
on the summer school faculty of Winthrop 
Colleze, Kock Hill, South Carolina, and he has 
the rare gift of making everything clear as 
crystal for the sudents of his “ Spanish Verh 
Chart” as well as in the classroom, 
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“MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS” 


We are so delighted with the reception of 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart’s “ Moonlight 
Schools ” that we gladly give space to what a 
few of the exchanges have to say of this won- 
derfui book. 


“Mrs. Stewart’s book gives the first detailed account so 
far as we know of this wonderful work for the salvaging 
of what she describes with Kentucky only in mind as ‘a 
treasure of citizenship richer far than all its vast fields 
of coal, its oil, its timber or mineral wealth.’”—The New 
York World. 

“This narrative comes so near the elementals of human 
life that it is as absorbing as a good novel. ‘Moonlight 
Schools’ is the book’s title.’"—The Philadelphia North 
American. 

“Mrs. Stewart’s book is a stimulating work, written 
without the slightest boasting as regards the great things 
she has accomplished personally, but revealing in each 
page the enthusiasm which has been the main inspiration 


of this movement, so profoundly important to the wel- 
fare of America.”—The Boston Herald, Boston, Mass. 

“When a person with the soul of a poet, the spirit of a 
pioneer and the intellect of a trained teacher undertakes 
to write an account of a great undertaking the resulting 
production has epic qualities..—The Raleigh News and 
Observer, Raleigh, N. C. 

“Mrs. Stewart's story of this splendid work is as thrill- 
ing and as full of dramatic incident as a six-reel movie. 
Indeed it really ought to be put in the movies at the earl- 
iest possible moment. For ‘human interest’ appeal, for 
rich character sketches, for pioneer flavor, it can’t be beat 
by any story current on the screen. For instance, take the 
author's description of the opening of the first moonlight 
schools . . . Has David Griffith in his most extravagant 
flights ever imagined a more impressive or interest-com- 
pelling crowd than this? It makes one think of a ‘holy 
pilgrimage’ of mediaeval days.”"—The Columbus Enquirer- 
Sun, Columbus, Ga. . 





REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements. ] 


COST OF SURVEY RECOMMENDATIONS IN 
ATLANTA 

The report of this survey shows that the 
present bond issue of $4,000,000 will not suftice 
for the purpose of providing adequate accom- 
modations for all the children in the city. 
Atlanta’s school authorities will find it neces- 
sary in the near future to ask for an additional 
bond issue to meet the $9,000,000 estimated cost 
of the proposed building program which, if car- 
ried out, will assure desirable housing facilities 
for the children of the city for the next fifty 
years. 


a 
THE SCHOOLS OF BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


One learns to check up school reports along 
certain definite lines and to look for certain 
phases of work. These include building pro- 
grams, pupil accommodation. high — school 
attendance, evening schools, Americanization 
work, summer review schools, health work, 
medical inspection, athletics, school gar- 
dens, and thrift, as well as the more 
formal classroom programs. In all these activi- 
ties Bloomfield makes an enviable record for 
herself, as shown in the annual report of Super- 
intendent George Morris. 

The special feature of the year was the 
School Fair showing the results of the year’s 
work in manual training, domestic science and 
home gardening. 


= Qa 
THE WISCONSIN READING CIRCLE ANNUAL 


Teachers who are not near educational cen- 
tres or have no extension courses in their state 
can secure a very satisfactory knowledge of 
modern educational methods by following the 
reading courses prescribed for Wisconsin 
teachers. The Annual for 1922 and 1923 an- 


nounces that three beoks a year will be required 
for a certificate, and special honor seals will be 
given for the reading of six books during the 
vear. Further information may be secured from 
State Superintendent John Callahan, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

SS 


THE PORTO RICO SCHOOL REVIEW (San Juan). 


‘The October number of this up-to-date little 
magazine contains editorials on American Edu- 
cation Week, National Safety Campaign Con- 
tests, a list of America’s greatest men and the 
list of twenty-five books for a grammar school 
tibrary published by the American Library As- 
sociation and the National Education Associa- 
tion. Students of Spanish will find the second 
section of the magazine valuable for trans- 
lation as well as for information. 





——o 
HOMEMAKING COURSES IN WORCESTER, MASS. 

During the last three years the public schools 
of Worcester have been conducting classes in 
home-making courses for women over sixteen 
years of age. The state assists in the organiza-~ 
tion, administration and supervision of these 
classes and pays for one-half the cost of instruc- 
tion. Approximately 4,700 women have re- 
ceived instruction in dressmaking, millinery and 
cookery in that time 

— 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN WORCESTER, MASS. 


Superintendent Gruber is always sane and 
seusible, and his opinion concerning the value 
of intelligence tests is most timely. He says that 
while exact segregation by testing has its use, 
there are certain fundamental values to be 
secured by the more promiscuous grouping 
which cannot be realized in the segregated 
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-groups. Segregation creates a more or less arti- 
ficial situation. Those at the lower end of the 
scale lack the inspiration and leadership of those 
more intellectual. The more intellectual do not 
have an opportunity for understanding and 
meeting in a sympathetic way the conditions of 
the less intellectual. In the mixed groups the 
intellectua! should serve as an inspiration to the 
entire group. They shouid be required to do 
extra work or take additional studies or be 
allowed to gainea grade. 

The tests, however, are helpful in diagnosing 
the abilities of the children and in prescribing 
‘a more appropriate program of work, as well as 
in determining the possible attainment of cer- 
tain children. 

silage 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION (Massachusetts 
Department of Education) 


Learning by correspondence has one vital 
advantage for the student, says Director James 
Moyer in his annual report. He must think out 
his problems for himself, if he works honestly. 
He must make his own decisions. Giving in- 
struction by correspondence is more than mark- 
ing papers right or wrong and assigning a per- 
centage grade. It is a human rather than a 
scholastic problem. The most important thing 
about an enrollment is not the subject but the 
student. Good correspondence instruction has 
many of the qualities of good letter writing. 
It is friendly but not familiar or patronizing. 
Both praise and criticism should be specific; 
it is not sufficient to say that a paper is good or 


poor. Efficient instruction says why. Given ia 
this human friendly fashion, correspondence 
instruction is relieved of the tediousness and 
iumdrum which ordinarily attaches to marking 
papers. Instructors usually feel that their 
work is interesting and worth while. 

— 


GARDEN CLUBS IN CHICOPEE, MASS. 


State (500 square feet) and county (272 to 
499 square feet) gardens were successfully con- 
ducted by the boys and girls of Cuaicopee last 
year. The total profit was $3,296.66. 

A potato club, a corn club and a tomato 
club were also formed. A poultry club was 
started as an experiment and was the only 
club in Hampden County to complete all the 
requirements for the “banner ” rating. 

The canning classes, numbering 122 pupils, 
finished 9,059 cans, which had a value of 
$5,175.40 as determined by the Hampden County 
Improvement League. Many of the products 
were from the pupils’ own gardens. The 
pupils were mostly under fourteen years of age, 
and were obliged to use the limited facilities of 
the schools because of lack of equipment at 
home. The educational value of this work—- 
the keeping of records, the bookkeeping, the 
preparation for exhibits, as well as the. work 
itseli—is very great. The economic value is 
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obvious,:as the products are salable and find 
a ready market. The trade possibilities in 
canning are to be considered this year. Girls 
with three years’ experience who have qualified 
as experts can serve as canning advisers in 
homes of the city and receive substantial re- 
muneration for their services, according to the 
report of Superintendent John J. Desmond, Jr 
junta 
THE INDIANA SURVEY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA. 
TION 


This pamphlet includes the summary and rec- 
ominendations of the survey conducted by the 
Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, 111 
Fifth avenue, New York City. It is the last 
word in the movement to put religious educa- 
tion in Sunday schools in the same class as 
secular education in the public schools. 

The objectives formulated by Director Wal- 
ter S. Athearn include FACTS: Such a body of 
vital comparable facts as will guide in building 
national, state. and denominational programs of 
religious education. TOOLS: Such a body of 
standardized technique—-norms, tests,  stan- 
dards——as will provide a new and better method 
of measuring and directing the processes of re- 
ligious education. METHODS: Standardized 
methods for guiding local churches and com- 
munities in surveying conditions, building pro- 
grams, testing results and determining budgets. 


The survey recommends _ teacher-training 
courses; close, sympathetic and continuous 
supervision of the voluntary Sunday school 


teacher by experts; the unification of the edu- 
cational agencies of the local church; a re- 
organization of the present denominational and 
interdenominational supervisory agencies; and 
an active campaign for “Better Church 


Schools” not only in Indiana but in other 


states. 
ninissaitimconigiiis 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS (Cleveland, 
Ohio) 


As the pupil does not acquire in the elemen- 
tary school a high degree of facility and accu- 
racy in the use of fundamental operations, this 
drill must be continued in the junior high school. 
This course, then, emphasizes drill on funda- 
mentals, applications to commerce and industry 
and problem solving. Jt introduces the equation, 


graph, formula, intuitive and constructional 
geometry, and the elementary notions of 
trigonometry. In the ninth year the work in 


algebra is greatly simplified in order that the 
few essentiai and really worthy processes may 
be stressed. 

The plans of the subjects are carefully worked 
out and clearly stated, beginning with drill on 
the fundamentals and ending with the quadratic 
equation. 

The course may be obtained from the Board 
of Education at a small charge for the cost of 
publishing, etc. 
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J 165,000 NEW HORACE MANN READERS 


New Primer and New First Reader 


New material in story form. Teacher's Editions 
| CARTOCRAI | DESK contain both text and exercise material, giving de- 
tailed directions for the teaching of each day's les- 
son. “It would be hard,” says the American School 


Board Journal, “to find two children’s textbooks 
OUTLINE MAPS more delightful, more natural, more direct. The 

stories and rhymes are not only well chosen, but 
handsomely illustrated.” 


ordered by Chicago Board of Educaticen NEW METHODS IN ARITHMETIC 


for one term’s work. ’ : 
The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


DENOYER-GEPPERT DESK AND WALL MAPS 


























| Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate 
the pupil to self-activity. Most of the lessons can 
| be worked out by the pupil alone. Hundreds of 








ARE problems of contemporary interest. Practical short 
methods are taught. Reviews and oral lessons are 
Designed by Educators Edited by Scholars frequent. Two, three, and six book series. 


Produced by Craftsmen 











- WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES 


The Makers of America 
A New Biographical History—ith Grade 
Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings—6th Grade | 
Elementary American History and Government 
| 


South and Cent tral Europe 7036 _ Roman | Empire No. 7090 





Revised to 1922—7th and &th Grades 





| These books make a personal and dramatic appeal. 
| Authentic, impartial, and inspiring. Beautifully 
illustrated. Many pupils’ and teachers’ aids. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New York: 55 Fifth Avenue Chicago : 2457 Prairie Avenue | 



































Popular Lecture Subjects 


The subjects emphasized this 
season by 


A. E. WINSHIP 


are 



































Steriizing Waywardness. 








a Solving Problems of Tomorrow. 


Reductions of some of our Seeing Around the Corner of Time. 
Cartocraft Desk Outline Maps 
| [| The Joy of Paying-Taxes. 

If you have not received our 1922 Map 
Catalog No. 3, write for it. It is the most Personality in Action. 








comprehensive school map catalog ever 


lished | Geographical Personality. 
published. | 


Dominate not Domineer. 





DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY | | EDITOR OF 
Scientific School Map Makers 


5235-5257 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 
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Say you saw.it in the “Journal of Education”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


ELIMINATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The great increase of high school registration is matter 
for both encouragement and serious questioning of bene- 
fits. If it should prove to mean continuous schooling for 
four years by eager youth, the situation is full of promise. 
Even three, or two, additional years may measure the 
difference between a life of purposed self-education, and 
a mere passive, unambitious existence; between years of 
active civic interests and an isolated struggle. Let it 
be said that the body of our high school students belong 
to the group of earnest, qualifying youth. 

In most high schools there are found representatives 
of two other types to whom the benefits of four years of 
formal study are problematic—the aimless or indifferent, 
the pleasure lovers, neither fitting for, nor thinking of, 
a future, and careless of all activities whose aim is yon- 
der. These are to be won over by the example of the 
first class, the spirit of the school, wise comradeship in 
the teacher and a growing maturity. Coupled with their 
growth, the lessons of the school may be the beginning 
of a new order, and learning become attractive. The sec- 
ond of these minor groups comprises those who are not 
lesson-minded, who are of the active, not reflective type, 
and for whom the traditional curriculum is poorly suited. 
It is equally idle to attempt to make a skilled workman 
of a book-minded, studious lad; and to fix a scholarly 
taste in the boy of doing proclivities. To provide “equal 
opportunities for all” has more than a geographical 
significance. The triple problem of the high school im- 
plies giving a comprehensive training to those who know 
and want to know; to arouse those who can, but do not; 
and to fit orderly constructive exercises to the training 
of the non-culture-loving, but often capable, achieving 
members of the third group. The first function was 
generally well-performed by the old academies and the 
traditional high schools to which a picked class of young 
people were attracted. The second has always depended, 
and must depend, upon the teacher of vision and adoles- 
cent understanding. To meet the needs of the third, al- 
most a complete reorganization of the secondary curricu- 
lum and system has become necessary. For all three 
groups the problem has been complicated by the enormous 
increase of numbers demanding admittance at the schools. 
Both absolutely and relatively the number of the indif- 
ferent ones is greater, and modern standards of occupa- 
tional fitness have, of necessity, introduced discord into 
the machinery of the established schools. It would be 
strange if this increasing attendance should not bring in 
many who are found unsuitable to any customary pro- 
visions. The obligation of the school is to readjust its 
teaching to the varying needs of so conglomerate a class. 

—Editorial in Sierra Educational News. 
a oe 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, has nearly 100 larger 

enrollment than ever before. 


——=}———— 
ADVISERS OF HIGH,SCHOOL GIRLS. 


BY MISS MINA KERR 

Dean of Women, Wheaton College, Massachusetts; 1922 
president, National Association of Deans of Women. 

That we are coming to think more widely of education 
as something more than knowledge of books, as some- 
thing more than instruction in different subjects and 
courses, is shown by the increasing number of deans or 
advisers of girls in the high schools of the country. At 
the meeting of the National Association of Deans of 
Women in Cleveland in 1920, not more than ten or twelve 
such high-school advisers of girls were present. At At- 
lantic City, in 1921, more than fifty were in attendance. 
At the Chicago meeting, in 1922, there were nearly one 
hundred advisers of girls in high schools. 





There is great hue and cry everywhere that young girls: 
need to learn to modulate their voices, to dress in quiet 
good taste, to be courteous to others, and to take their 
place and responsibility in the social group. The field of 
the dean of girls is the field of socialization, of teaching: 
girls fine and gracious ways of life. We all admit that 
they have no small task; a task that is most important 
in its results on the girls that go to college, on the girls. 
that take positions on leaving high school, and on the 
comfort and well-being of society and of our American 
democraacy. 

I hope the day is not far distant when every high school 
which has as many as two hundred girls will have a 
specially appointed full-time dean of girls, and that 
smaller high schools will have some teacher who is given 
part time for the work of an adviser among the girls of 
the high school. 

—o—— 

Denver taxpayers have voted bonds for $6,000,000 for 
school buildings. Peace and prosperity in education reigm 
in the city under Superintendent Newlans. 


—)--—_———_ 
“WHAT IS AN AMERICAN?” 


BY RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE 


Let me answer the question by asking and answering 
yet another—what Americanism is not. Americanism is 
not a matter of birth and ancestry, for the American is 
self-made, not born. Americanism, being ever in the mak- 
ing, is of present content and not of ancient context; is 
not a birthright privilege but a lifelong responsi- 
bility. . 

America is not a place, not a region, not a locality; 
America is an atmosphere, an ideal, a vision as yet un- 
fulfilled. 

No man is an American who does not place America 
first, before himself. He must serve America: America 
must not serve him. . . . He is no American who cher- 
ishes prejudices, whether these be social, or racial, or 
religious. All this is only another way of saying that an 
American is a conscious, vigilant, fraternal, unwearied 
creator of America who scorns the notion that America 
bears a charmed life, and that democracy, even though it 
be of the American brand, guarantees the automatic solu- 
tion of its own problems. . 

Not America for Americans, but Americans for 
America, and America for the world. 

eS 


THE EASY ROAD. 


Boards of education in thirty-seven states are paying @ 
total of more than $16,000,000 a year for the transporta- 
tion of pupils to public schools. In some cases the scholar 
is daily hauled a distance of ten to twenty miles and de- 
livered to the parents every afternoon. The motor bus. 
has become the most common agency for transportation, 
although the railway, the horse and the burro are in use 
in different sections. The pupil of today certainly has a 
great advantage over his forefathers. The pioneers had 
to shovel their way to the country schoolhouse, and had to- 
toil and make sacrifices for the purchase of the essential 
books. Now the student is skurried by automobile over a 
paved boulevard to a palatial educational plant and his 
school books are provided without cost. It is a fine thing 
if the young folks appreciate the advantages extended 
them.—Unidentified daily paper. 

————— 

The State University of Arizona, Tucson, at last has 
a president, a man of great promise, Dr. Marvin of the 
Southern Branch of the State University of California, 
Los Angeles. 
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COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 








| 


— and iron are the bases of modernindustry. They 
enter into every girder and beam of a skyscraper, 
into every plate and rivet of an ocean liner, into every 
piece of whirring machinery, into our railroads, street- 
cars, and automobiles. Coal cooks our food and lights 
our houses, keeps us warm and weaves our clothing. 
Indeed, the greatest industrial advance that man has 
made from his primitive condition has been through the 
use of coal to make iron his slave. A nation’s coal supply 
measures today that nation’s chance for success in the 
international struggle for industrial supremacy. Nations 
have gone to war, in fact, for the purpose of obtaining the 
coal mines of their rivals. 

















Enriches Education 








an 


At the left, in thumbnail reproduction, is a typical article 
from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia — six pages 
treating the subject of coal 


HAT is coal? What is its importance economically, histor- 

ically, and culturally? Where are the chief coal deposits of the 

world? Of the United States? How much coal is there in the 
United States? How is it mined? How transported? How long will it 
last? What is its importance to the United States? How many men are 
engaged in its production? What things are made from coal? 

These questions are all answered in clear, interesting fashion in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. The Motivated Introduction, repro- 
duced here in full size from the first page of the article, illustrates the 
character of the text: scholarly, but free from unintelligible scientific 
words; interesting, educational, clear to any normal child. The article on 
coal contains material which in completeness, compactness and usability 
is unprecedented. 


The teacher can read the Motivated Preface to her class or have the 
class read it. 


The teacher and class can discuss the article as it develops in the text 
or in the illustrations. (A specially written caption and explanation make 
every picture in the entire work tell its full story. This is practical visual 
education!) 

The pictures, illustrating every important incident, from the formation 
of coal to the transportation of it, suggest many interesting points of 
contact. An unforgetable graph engraves upon the memory of the 
observer the magnitude of America’s coal supply and the increasing 
rate of its consumption. 

There is abundant material available for problem-projects. (Here the 
teacher is aided by a separate section devoted to the practical problem- 
project, prepared by Wm. B. Owen, president of the N. E. A.) 

There is valuable content for oral or written themes. 

Any pupil can be sent to this article to prepare a special report on a 
phase of coal which is interrelated with some lesson in geography, history 
or current event. 


These are a few of the ways in which Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia enriches education. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, properly proportioned as a supple- 
mentary text for school work and complete in eight volumes, is an 
entirely new achievement of great educators. The article on coal is 
typical of hundreds of articles on every school subject and related 
branches. In the usability of its profuse illustrations, in the interest of 
its text, in its unprecedented organization and proportion, in its 220 
pages of richly suggestive Subject Outlines and in many other ways the 
teacher will find innumerable aids to more effective teaching—aids 
which will seem to have been drawn to her own specifications. 


64-Page Illustrated Book FREE! 


We will send to any teacher, free, a 64-page book containing sample 
pages, which will give some idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 


Book of Problem-Projects FREE 


as completely worked out by practical educators. Fill out the coupon, 
clip and mail today. 


- ‘ If you desire to pur- 
pecial Offer! 2: «- 
mend Compton’s 

Pictured Encyclopedia for purchase, indicate this request on the margin 


of the page below 


the coupon. We will —-———=—=<— TEAR HERE === 
send the complete . l 


set of eight vol- | F. E. COMPTON & CO. i 
umes, all charges oe St., Chicago \ 
prepaid. jis is “s ; 
your opportunity to bonkiet of Probtecs Feeioms end eum Ghee I 
examine a set of sample pages from Compton's Pictured Encyc ia \ 
books which cost I understand that I may keep these books and that 
$450,000. If the | this request does not obligate me in any way | 
books fail to meet | ! 
your fullest expecta- a .............. ancinjeaidien 
tions, slip them into I 
the container in § Address sails lalla i 
which they arrived, | “ r 
and return them to Position... (661) 


uswithintwo weeks. : 
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BOOK 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS ENGLISH. An- 


Elementary Textbook for Use in High Schools and 

Commercial Schools. By Marion Stone  Holzinger, 

A. M....Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 

Company. . 

The author has made an heroic effort to learn from 
good business counting. rooms what is regarded as indis- 
pensable in good business correspondence and has met the 
demand as fully as possible. 

Another element is added, that of interesting the stu- 
dents by making everything human enough to appear to 
be genuine business life. The author is courageous 
enough to laugh at logic when the logical arrangement is 
repellant to a student. She has given a personal touch 
to the approach to a subject that is refreshing. 


PATHWAYS OF EUROPEAN PEOPLES. By Bertha 
B. and Ernest Cobb. Outline Maps by Edwin C. Leon- 
ard, Jr. Illustrated with many photographs and unusual 
European views. Boston: The Arlo Publishing Com- 
pany, Newton Upper Falls. 

Mr. and Mrs, Ernest Cobb in the Arlo Books created a 
strain of appeal to children that ranks with the Rollo 
Books. Ih this new book, “Pathways of European Peo- 
ples,” they present with genuine charm the story of Euro- 
pean nations that form the chief background of American 
civilization. 

The secret of the success of the Arlo Books and their 
successors is the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Cobb go about 
the getting ready to write a book as though it was to be 
the one event in their life. They gather the material as 
they would go about the creation of a home, selecting the 
lot, working up the plans, supervising the architecture and 
builder, realizing that they are to spend their life in 
the home when it’s done. So they make a book to live 
with and love it for years. 

Many an author throws off a book after intense activity 
as though the child had been born, after which the copy- 
right receipts are the chief concern. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cobb live with their book with the same 
pride that a parent has with his children or grandchildren. 
They have made each book better than any previous book, 
which is wholly exceptional, and “Pathways” is by far 
their best literary work, and will not only be immediately 
popular, but will live with generations of children. 


DANTE: POET AND APOSTLE. By Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins, professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Cloth. 100 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 

Professor Wilkins has been interested in many things 
in his chosen field of work, and in all of them he has ex- 
celled, whether the task has been the organization of lan- 
guage teachers for war work, the preparation of concord- 
ances, the editing of Italian and French textbooks, or the 
teaching of his subject. It was but natural that he should 
take a leading part in the commemoration of the Dante 
Sexcentenary. The present book, and an extremely use- 
ful “Introductory Dante Bibliography” published in “Mod- 
ern Philology,” are the published fruits of that activity. 
“Dante: Poet and Apostle” is intended as a popular in- 
troduction to the study of the Divine Comedy. The first 
chapter, “The Years of Preparation,” introduces the reader 
to Dante’s world, the atmosphere, literary and political, in 
which he developed, with discussion of the “Vita Nuova” 
and of his life as a scholar. Chapter two, “Dante as 
Apostle,” is a discussion of Dante’s “apostleship of the 
temporal joy and of the eternal joy,” and Chapter three, 
“The Divine Comedy as Poetry,” is an interesting treat- 
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ment of the great work of Dante as poetry and as 
philosophy. The volume is beautifully written, a work of 
poetic art—in the broad sense—itself, and backed by the 
deep learning of a thorough scholar. It will be given a 
hearty welcome by all lovers of Dante here and abroad. 


JUSTIFIABLE INDIVIDUALISM. By Frank Wilson. 
Blackmar, University of Kansas. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 142 pp. 

Professor Blackmar is a clear thinker and a _ heroic 
champion of the safe and sane in American progress. He- 
believes in reformers, but insists that they shall not be- 
deformers. He wants the individual, intellectually honest 
and socially square, as the unit in all group activity. He 
defies the mischievous tendency to assume that mass play 
can cover a multitude of individual sins. 

It is refreshing to find a scholarly leader like Frank. 
Wilson Blackmar whose vision is extensive, whose in- 
terpretation of passing events is masterful, whose grasp. 
of the problems of the hour is as skilful as it is heroic. 

Personally we would like to thank Professor Blackmar 
of the University of Kansas for this most refreshing: 
treatment of sociology in action, in American action and, 


reaction. It is kinetic without being erratic. 
INDIAN LEGENDS IN VERSE. By William C. T. 
Adams, Ph. D. Illustrations by Beatrice B. Adams. 


Concord, New Hampshire: The W. B. Ranney Com- 

pany. Cloth. 141 pp. 

Dr. Adams has made a real contribution to a knowledge 
of the better side of Indian life. We suspect others as 
well as the writer had no suspicion that the New Hamp- 
shire and other New England Indians had any such ap- 
preciative nature, much less that they had ever put their 
legends in meter. 

The author has an important and interesting account of 
Indian characteristics and customs, but the real contribu- 
tion which “Indian Legends in Verse” makes to New Eng- 
land literature is the Story of Creation, the Story of 
Pemigewasset, the Story of Passaconaway, the Story of 
Chocorua, the Story of Mount Monadnock. 

There are also verses on The Stars, The Morning Star, 
Rain and Snow, Thunder and Lightning, The Rainbow, 
The Seasons, The Pine Tree, The Water Lily, Trailing 
Arbutus, et al. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“High School Geography.” By R. H. 
“Actual Business English.” By P. H.  Deffendall.— 
“Exercise Book to Accompany Actual Business Eng- 


Whitbeck.— 








lish.” By P. H. Deffendall. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“An Introduction to the Psychology of Education.” By 
James Drewer. Price, $2.00. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 

“The New Larned History.” By J. N. Larned. Spring- 
field, Mass.: C. A, Nicholls. 

“French Course for Americans.’ By Thatcher Clark. 
—‘Self-Help English Lessons.” By Julia Helen Wohl- 
farth and John J. Mahoney. Yonkers, New York: World 
Book Company. 

“Better Speech.’ By Charles Henry Woolbert and 
Andrew Thomas Weever. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 

“Business Geography.” By  Elisworth Huntington 
and Frank E. Williams. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

“The Story of England.” By Muriel O. Davis, Price 
$1.50. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Oculists and_ Physicians 

AV Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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Take the Textbooks NOW! 


While some are New and 
others in good condition 


and Give them the Protection and Reinforcement of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Your investment in Book Covers will be returned to 
you through Increased Life and Service of the Books. 


| JHE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Accommodations at most of Ger- 
many’s universities and technical high 
schools have been so severely cramped 
since the war by increasing enroll- 
ments that steps are being suggested 
for stemming the rising percentage of 
foreigners. Students from abroad are 
estimated to constitute twenty-five 
per cent. of the registration. 





A revised classified list of 350 reels 
of motion picture films for loan to 
schools, churches, community centres 
and neighborhood gatherings of all 
kinds, has just been prepared by the 
extension division of the State Col- 
lege of Washington. There are 
agricultural films, comedies, indus- 
trial, educational and juvenile films, 
films on the drama and on outdoor 
sports. 


Prizes of bank accounts were 
awarded to thirty-two school chil- 
dren by the agricultural depart- 
ment of the public school system for 
home gardens and canning activities 
in Haverhill, Mass. The schools were 
placed in different groups and first 
and second prizes awarded to the 
children in each group. Co-operating 
in the project are five banks of the 
city and three of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations; also a manufacturer of 
the city, who contributed the largest 
amount. Each child was givena bank 
book with sums varying from $1 to 
2 deposited. 





Half of the rural teachers of the 
United States have never finished a 
four-year high school course; ten 
per cent. have never studied beyond 
the grade they teach; and only two 
in a hundred have graduated from a 
normal school or college. 


In 1918 Delaware had no schools 
for negro students worthy of mention. 
Today there are twenty-one new 
school buildings housing 1,720 pupils. 
There are now under construction 
fifteen schoolhouses with twenty-two 
rooms to accommodate 880, making 





the total number built by the Dela- 
ware School Auxiliary Association 
thirty-six, containing sixty-five rooms 
and accommodating 2,600 pupils. This 
has been done without one penny 
spent by the negroes themselves. 





Research work in connection with 
the educational survey of Seattle 
schools to be conducted by Dr. Fred 
C. Ayer of the University of Wash- 
ington was begun October 1. Dr. 
Ayer will have the co-operation of his 
associates at the University in the 
undertaking, which is to extend over 
the school year. 

In a list of eighteen universities, 9 
have a 6-weeks session, 3 have 8 1 
has 9, 1 has 11, and 1 has 8% weeks 
for the general session and 11 for 
education and law. Another has ten 
weeks for law, 8 for general courses, 
and 6 for medical courses. Two have 
two sections of the summer. Of these, 
1 has 6 weeks in the first section and 
5 in the second; the other has 6 
weeks in each section respectively, 

Clay district, Harrison county 
West Virginia, has purchased practice 
tests in arithmetic for the entire dis- 
trict, and medical inspection is being 
extended to every school in the rural 
sections. A radio set has been in- 
stalled in the high school. The stan- 
dard for elementary teachers has 
been raised to normal diplomas. More 
than half of the teachers of the dis- 
trict were in attendance at summer 
school this year and quite a number 
are taking extension work this winter. 
I. O. Ash is superintendent. 





An Amherst, Mass., memorial fel- 
lowship yielding $2,000 a year, to be 
devoted to the study of social, eco- 
nomic, and political institutions, will 
be awarded next year, according to 
announcement made by Professor 
Walton H. Hamilton, secretary of the 
fellowship committee. Any college or 
university graduate is eligible for ap- 
pointment. 


Eligibility for the award will be 
based upon evidence of marked mental 
ability in some branch of the social 
sciences, economics, politics, and his- 
tory, and upon promise of original 
contribution to a particular field of 
study. Candidates will be preferred 
who have demonstrated a spirit of 
service rather than ambition for per- 
sonal advancement, including _ selec- 
tion for life work of a study of the 
betterment of social conditions 
through teaching in its broad sense, 
journalism, and field work. 





According to a late bulletin by the 
Federal Bureau of Education, home 
economics is now taught in 8,000 
American high schools, usually as an 
elective subject. But it is not as well 
taught as it might be and as it ought 
to be. Suggesting a reorganization 
of courses, the bulletin urges wider 
aims and less limited content and a 
closer articulation of the work in 
school with home life and home ex- 
periences. It is held to be especially 
important to “create an appreciation 
of the duties of the members, one to 
another, within the home and of the 
dignity and joy of home life.” 


Almost 80,000 boys and girls, dealt 
with not as criminals but as children 
in need of protection and care, is the 
record of the Chicago Juvenile Court 
during the first twenty-one years of 
its existence. The methods in use in 
this court, which is the oldest and one 
of the largest juvenile courts in the 
United States, are described in a re- 
port entitled “The Chicago Juvenile 
Court,” just issued by the United 
States Department of Labor through 
the Children’s Bureau, which will be 
of interest to those interested in the 
care of children gone astray. 





On the average there is a high 
school for every sixty-four square 
miles in Illinois, or a high school in 
the centre of a district eight by eight 
miles. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, lll, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
‘New (ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 
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The: first issue of the Journal of 
Social Forces, a Southern publication 
of national scope and ideals, has just 
appeared from the press of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and will 
continue’ bi-monthly in Novembe;, 
January, March, May and September. 
The Journal is unique in that it makes 
its appeal on the grounds of local and 
national social problems and is dis- 
tinctive in its departmental contribu- 
tions to the several modern  funda- 
mental issues. 

Daytona, Florida, is fortunate in 
being able to retain a large propor- 
tion of its teachers from year to 
year. There was only one change in 
the high school this year, and only 
three in the grades. Fifteen oi the 
seventeen members of the 1922 class 
of Daytona high school are continu- 
ing their education this year 1m col- 
leges of the South. 





States which have in very recent 
years appreciably increased their 
schoo! tax rates or appropriations are 
Arizona, California, Delaware, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
and Washington. 





Engagement of business managers 
for the state’s educational institutions 
—to have entire charge of their ad- 
ministration from a purely business 
standpoint— is the urgent recommen- 
-dation of the special commission en- 
gaged by the Kansas state board to 
make a survey of the school system, 
with a view to finding out how best 
to meet the evident need of co-ordi- 
nating such activities. 





Wilson College has received a gift 
-of $75,000 from George H. Stewart 
of Shippensburg, Pa., presidert of 
the Valley National Bank of Cham- 


bersburg and treasurer of the college. 
This generous gift is to be applicd to 
the erection of a building as a memor- 
ial to the Hon. John Stewart, LL.D., 
justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania and long a trustee of 
the college. 

At the invitation of the Japanese 
Government, the Rev. Dr. Herbert H. 
Gowen, professor of Oriental _lan- 
guages in the University of Washing- 
ton, will give a series of lectures 
early next year at Japanese universi- 
ties. 

When the teachers of Toronto, Can- 
ada, hold their annual two-day Insti- 
tute, they devote much of their time 
either to practicing their profession in 
public or to watching someone else 
practice it. For convention purposes 
the city is divided into eight districts, 
each with an Institute centre where 
school is in session as usual. Here 
the teachers take turns teaching and 


observing, the schedule of work in- 
cluding lessons in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, reading and _ spelling. As a 


means of putting new methods before 
the teachers this system has already 
proved its usefulness to such an ex- 
tent that the time annually devoted to 
convention speeches is being materi- 
ally shortened. 





Combating the popular thesis that 
only the large high school can be a 
really good high school, Professor 
Alexander Inglis of Harvard, in a re- 
port made for the General Education 
Board, proposes a reorganization of 
curriculum and _ teaching methods 
which is intended to put even the 
smallest secondary school in a posi- 
tion to perform efficiently its dual 
role of preparing boys and girls for 
life and for college. The report is 
designed primarily for the guidance of 
the educational authorities of Indiana, 








BEMERSON 
Gollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, 


oression whether as a creative 


Literature and Pedagogy 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers 
thinker or an 


in America, 
in ex- 


interpreter. Degrees 


eranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 
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THE ARLO PLAN 


Busy Builders and Box for Grade 2. 
Clematis. Grades 3 and 4. 

Grades 4 and 5—Arlo. 
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but the suggestions it makes are so 
constructive, and the problems it aims 
to solve so general, that its value to 
the cause of education will not be 
hmited to any one state. 
_ The Department of Public Instrue- 
tion in Michigan is now having printed 
a syllabus of Bible Study upon which 
junior and senior high school credit 
may be given for outside Bible study, 
This idea is not new, since a few 
states and many localities throughout 
the country have similar plans in 
operation. Many cities in Michigan 
have adopted a Bible Study Syllabus 
and have developed a scheme of co- 
operation between the local church 
schools and the high school for study- 
ing and accrediting this course. The 
inquiries received by localities that 
have adopted a plan would indicate 


that the interest in this subject is 
quite general and that a_ syllabus 
should be prepared suitable for use 


throughout the state. 


; The idea of a Syllabus of Bible 
Study for the entire state had its 
origin with the Michigan State Teach- 


ers’ Association and the publication of 
this Syllabus is the result of the com- 
bined efforts and co-operation of the 
oreanization and the Department of 
Public Instruction. 





A meeting of the Western Division 


of the New England Association of 
Chemistry Teachers was held in 
Hartiord on December 9. A fine 


program was arranged by the com- 
mittee. Those teachers who do not 
belong to the association were cor- 


dially invited to attend. 

_ The University of the South, in 
Tennessee, has decided that hereafter 
no one will receive a degree from 
that institution unless he has com- 
pleted a year’s course on the constitu- 
tion and traditions of the United 
States. 


—_—_ 


_Each one who takes out the $100 
life membership in the N. E. A. will 
receive a membership card, and also 
an appropriate certificate which may 
be framed and hung on the wall of 
the office or schoolroom. 

lf preferable a payment of twenty- 
five dollars can be made with three 
notes of twenty-five dollars each; in- 
terest at five per cent., one for one 
year, one for two years and one for 
three years. ‘ 

At the next annual meeting of the 
association the complete list of active 
members for life will be announced, 
and published as a special roll of 
honor. It is confidently hoped the 
names of very many of those who 
have shown their loyalty to the asso- 
ciation and to its program of. service 





shall be found on this . distinguished 
list. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce 
recently distributed questionnaires to 
Detroit high school students. Tabula- 
tion of 4,000 of these shows that 
teaching is favored by more _ pupils 
than any other profession. 
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The establishment of two-room 
rural schools is suggested as a means 
of improving the country pupils’ 
training by the Keene (N. H.) Sen- 
tinel. “The plan would necessitate 
one capable teacher and an efficient 
assistant, but additional expense would 
be offset by greater accomplishment 
both for the school directly and for 
the community as a social unit. 

“A growing tendency toward a more 
complete utilization of educational 
equipment is seen in the increasing 
number of vacation schools, evening 
schools, and other extensions c’ 
school service. From _a business point 
of view, nobody questions the fact that 
it would be better economy to use 
the schools for more than five or six 
hours a day, five days a_ week for 
nine months in the year. A good 
many critics believe that many if not 
most children might better be in school 
during the long vacation, and thus 
save time in the process of being edu- 
cated. The no-vacation plan, how- 
ever, meets with considerable opposi- 
tion. But Nashville, Tenn, has de- 
vised a scheme for utilizing the pub- 
lic schools every month in the year, 
allowing those pupils who want the 
usual holiday to take it, the terms be- 
ing adapted so that this can be done 
without loss of opportunity. The 
teachers are supporting the plan and 
think that two weeks at Christmas and 
two weeks in July will be sfficient 
vacation for them.” 





Eighty-eight and _ five-tenths per 
cent. of the graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Califormia Farm School at 
Davis are in some way connected with 
agriculture. 





Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER 
22-23: American Association of 


Teachers of Spanish, Los Angeles, 

California (University of South- 
ern California, University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch), 

26-30: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Portland. 

27.29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 

tion Association at Bethlehem. 

7-29: Florida Educational Asso- 

ciation at St, Petersburg. 

-29: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 

sociation at Springfield. 

27-30: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 

28-29: American Association of 
Universty Professors. New Haven, 
Conn. (Yale University.) 

28-29: American Historical Associa- 
tion, ibid. 


to 


27 


28-29: American Philological Asso- 
ciation, ibid. 
28-29: Archeological Institute of 


America, ibid. 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


re Division, ibid. Chicago, 
1923. 
FEBRUARY 


8-10: Oklahoma State Teachers’ 
Association at Oklahoma City. 


26-March 3: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Cieveland 


MARCH. 
8-10: South Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


29-31: Tennessee State Association 
of Teachers. 
APRIL. 
9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Cleveland. 
19-21: Kentucky Education Asso- 
Cilation at Louisville. 
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WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR IMMEDIATE VACAKCIES 


Graduate Colby University; 2 years experience; history, French, Spanish, 
coach athletics; unusually good man at $1,800 minimum. 

Graduate Cornell University in January; excellent man for high school 
position; major education; also English, mathematics, French. 

Graduate Syracuse University with special drawing license; one year’s suc- 
cessful experience; one year in New York City; excellent personality; 
$1,300. 

Sargent graduate, without experience; fine recommendations; $1,200. 

School nurse; normai graduate and R. N.; seven years experience in grade 
work previous to nurse’s training; could also teach health subjects in 
normal school, 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE RR, BROOKS, Manager 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 

TEA HERS AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Serving of promotion, 


43 vit Ave.. N , ’ they will want you, 
; 7 Fifth Ave., New Yeek Send for new book«- 
Symes Eldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as .@ 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 














38TH YEAR 

McRICAN ... re ° > introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN «=~ TEACHERS’ AGENCY  ‘2toduces « rails 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends g 


to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Sauare. New York. 


recommends teacnert and bas Sibied Bua. 


J dreds of high grade positions to 
CH1022 § ASANCY tee nesscis ces Be 
aene for question if you oepe 








teacber forany desirable place or ow 
wherea teacher may be wanted. addrees H. 8. Kellogg. 81 Union Scuare. New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ageucy for 

366 FIFTH AVENUK os Or people. We 

Between Mth and 365th Streets reg*ster only reliabbe 
candidates. Services 


New York City ‘ 
CHARLES W.MvLForD. Pros. free to school officials 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "Fifth Avenue, 











Established 1855 





Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


WW.0. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools. 















Th P k TEACHERS % %°%.." 00 sorte 
CL ATKED scency cet hatied o 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. sae ae the time for the 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


V.e receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 











V/e have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 
Boston, Mass. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, 

Long Distance Telephone Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


























Christmas with the Victrola 
The Lonsdale Schoc! 


L Song by the Audience 


America 


Band Accompaniment for 175690 


Singing 


IL. Readings from “A Christmas Caro! 


Marley's Ghost 
Ghost of Christmas Past 
William Sterling Battis 2 « « 26866 


Ghost of Christmas Present 
Ghost of Christmas to Come 


William Sterling Battis 35567 
Il. Carols 
Medley of Christmas Hymns and arols 
Trinity Choir + + + * 357i2 


{V_ Story of the First Christmas from the Bible 


Luke IL 
Ha ry E Humphrey Ti «5 eS 18086 


V. Songs: 
Christmas Eve (2) O Bienheureuse Nuit 
Sn ee. 17868 


Elsie Baker - + + * 


Christmas Day in the Morning 
(2) Good Night and Christmas Prayer 


Olive Kline and Chorus 17868 
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| Intermission 


VL Hymns: 
Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
Trinity Chow. - ° 


Silent Night 


s] 
i 
i Isic Baker 


| VIL. Humorous Recitations: 
Jest ‘Fore Christmas 


Cora Mel Patten 


The Night Before Christmas 
Cora Mel Patten . 


VIL. Instrumental Selections: 
Christmas Hymns (Harp Solo) 


Fiancis J. Lapatuno oe 


Silent Night 


Christmas Carol 
| Harry E Humphrey - « 
X. Hymn: 


Joy to the World 


| 
| [X. Poem 


Neapolitan Trio. » + + * * 


a coe 


Trinity Chat. 2 se se 2 8 8 * 
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